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SONNET. 


Evening, as slow thy placid shades descend, 
Veiling with gentlest hush the landscape still, 
The lonely battlement and farthest hill 
And wood, I think of those that have no friend, 
Who now, perhaps, by melancholy led 
From the broad blaze of day, where pleasure flaunts, 
Retiring, wander mid thy lonely haunts 
Unseen, and watch the tints that on thy bed 
Hang lovely—to their pensive Fancy’s eye 
Presenting fairy vales, where the tired mind 
Might rest beyond the murmurs of mankind, 
Nor hear the hourly moans of misery. 
Ah! beauteous views, that Hope’s fair gleams the while 
Should smile like you, and perish as they smile. 
D. C. A. 





THE MASTER CRITICS. 


AN ARTIST'S DREAM. 











A summer morning at Dresden is one of the pleasantest, bright- 
est things in nature. One who walks through the streets encoun- 
ters a constant stream, stirring yet not turbulent, of busy life: the 
cheerful aspect given by the warm sun to the surrounding houses ; 
the movement and bustle of the open market-place, whose walls 
look down on the bargaining and chaffering beneath, just for all 
the world as they looked down when Canaletto painted them, thus 
lending the grace of the past to the vigor of the present; the pass- 
ing glimpses caught in little squares or places of leafy trees and 
plashing fountains relieving the picture of human industry with 
touches of natural beauty; all these make a combination of de- 
lightful sights and sounds which can hardly be surpassed. Or if 
the traveler is weary of the presence of his kind, and would be 
alone with the great mother, he can stroll down to the banks of 
the Elbe and contemplate the quiet in place of the noisy stream, 
as its waters flow by him in a broad, strong current. The timber- 
rafts—with little log-huts built upon them, which it bears down to 
their destination, guided and inhabited by men who have cut the 
timber from its native forest, and who thus find in the logs house- 
room, means of traveling, and merchandise combined—have such 
ample room on the bosom of the wide river, that they give an added 
motion to its beauty without marring the sense of solitude. Or, 
does the wanderer prefer nature mirrored and idealized by art, na- 
ture reflected for him in the magic glass which shows its beauties 
and conceals its defects, to nature seen by the unaided light of his 
own eyes, then he can pass from the heat and brilliancy of the out- 
side world to the cool atmosphere and subdued light of that gal- 
lery which is an inexhaustible source of wealth to the art student. 

This was the course chosen, on one morning such as we have de- 
scribed, by Rupert Graham, a young painter resident in Dresden, 
who, strolling first through the other galleries to accustom his eye 
to form and color, rested at length in the shrine of the Madonna 
di San Sisto, and worshiped the mighty genius who gave to the 
world that wondrous picture of a beauty more than humanly per- 
fect, of a strength and purity which can not be less than divine. 
The young artist gazed at this with a sort of adoration; his whole 
being concentrated itself in the act of looking until his eyes seemed 
fixed upon their object, as are the bird’s on the rattlesnake’s or the 
patient’s on the mesmerist’s ; his senses were unable to comprehend 
anything else in the world; the universe for him was that picture 
and nothing else; the curtains and walls which surrounded the 
painting seemed to fade mysteriously away and leave it and him 
suspended in some remote mid-air. 

In this state of mind, one probably resembling the so-called 
trance of the clairvoyant (for, as he never lost sight of the picture, 
but only saw a transformation take place around it, it could hardly 








be an ordinary slumber), a strange vision came to him. Accessories 
and surroundings of furniture grew again round the picture, but 


they were not those which naturally belonged to it. He seemed to 
see it reposing upon an easel raised on a sort of throne in a paint- 
er’s studio. The chairs and sofas, the canvases on the walls, the 
litter on the floor, seemed all strangely familiar to him, and he 
was about to look round for the owner of the studio, when—O 
wonder of wonders!—it came to him, as if by slow degrees of light, 
that the studio was his own, and that this man, who was worn out 
with toil but exalted with joy at its result, who now looked with a 
creator's love at the work of his heart and hands, and now regarded 
it with a mysterious awe, as though he felt that in executing it he 
had been but the means for some divine inspiration—this man was 
none other but himself; and as he recognized the fact, tears of 
happiness welled into his eyes. He remembered how long, how 
patiently he had worked at this one painting, into which he in- 
tended to throw all his soul, all his strength: he remembered how 
on one dark day, when his eye and hand were weary, and his heart 
began to sink with the deep despair of reaction that artists must 
pass through, a sudden flood of joyous sunlight had streamed in at 
the window, breaking through the pall of clouds, spreading around 
him and his canvas, wrapping them in a celestial gloty, and, far 
more than this, piercing with its warm beams to his chilled heart, 
bringing as it seemed to his very soul a new birth of perception 
and power, a divine breath of genius. He had turned cold and 
pale all over for a moment, and stood dumb as one who has seen 
a vision of more than mortal power; then with a burst of happiness 
his strength and his hope had returned to him, and from that mo- 
ment he had never flagged in his work; it had been dearer to him 
than his life, it had been to him what wife and children may be to 
other men, it had absorbed all his thoughts, all his energy. Did 
doubt or fear of any kind oppress him, did the weight of care for a 
moment hang on his arm and retard its desire to work, he had 
but to look up at the picture, and it seemed to him as if heaven 
itself shone down in content and gave him courage to work on. 
And he had worked on unceasingly, might even have worked too 
long perhaps, and injured the picture by too much elaboration, but 
that the same sort of feeling which he had always regarded as a 
mysterious inspiration had come to him again and struck him mo- 
tionless for a minute; and then looking at the picture, he said, “ It 
is enough,” and laid down his brush. And now his work was com- 
plete; it stood in perfect glory on his easel; at times he could with 
difficulty believe that it was really there, or that if it was he had 
had any share in its production; at others he felt as if it were his 
own inmost life and soul, strangely changed and glorified, that 
stood there before him. There it was, however, and there was he, 
expecting visits from some of the great masters of painting and 
criticism, of pencil and pen, who ruled the tastes of the day, for 
he had been anxious that so great a work should be seen as soon as 
possible, not for the sake of his own fame, for he had quite forgot- 
ten himself as an individual and lived only in the picture, but for 
the sake of art and artists; and under this conviction he had sent 
out cards of invitation as soon as he could. As he stood ponder- 
ing, thinking with delight of the wonder and the admiration that 
would steal into the faces of those who looked on the picture, of 
the great cry of joy that would go up from the world of art when 
they saw such a treasure, there came a knock at the door, and he 
was recalled to himself by the voice of a great painter addressing 
him by name and bidding him good morning. “So,” said this gen- 
tleman in a cheerful, busy tone, “the picture is finished. Let’s 
have a look at it.” And as he spoke he advanced and contem- 
plated the canvas from the most favorable light. The artist 
watched his face in happy expectation ; and in place of the sudden 
wonder and joy that he hoped to see spread over it, he perceived 
a strange expression of doubt and dissatisfaction come over the 
features. The eyebrows ascended for a moment, while the mouth 
rounded itself in complacent superiority ; then the brow puckered 
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into a frown of discontent, the head shook to and fro in pity, and 
the oracle spoke. “A great advance in your drawing,” said he; 
“really very correct on the whole, but—but what could possess 
you to choose such a subject? Anything so vague, so sentimental, 
I never saw. There’s a want of any tangible meaning in the 
whole thing; it’s a pretty group in some ways; and if you’d taken 
the main idea of the composition for a family portrait, it would 
have done very well. But the color, my dear fellow—the color! 
It looks as if you'd been afraid of your palette; those pale sickly 
hues will never stand the test of time; and that saffron robe on the 
left! And these cherubs, or whatever they are—vague—very 
vague—no definition about them, no strong lines, and no strong 
colors. No, no, my dear Graham, if you’ll take my advice—which 
I really give you as a friend, for I take an interest in you, and be- 
lieve you will do good work some day—you’ll turn this to the wall 
and regard it as a lesson in drawing. Now, don’t be offended with 
me for speaking the truth. Good-bye, old fellow! I’ve got half a 
dozen studios to look at before dinner.” And with these words 
the great painter swung cheerfully away, leaving the young artist 
speechless with rage and disappointment. 

“Can it be possible?’ he asked himself. ‘“ Have I been so bit- 
terly mistaken all this time? Is there not, after all, the real light 
of genuis in my work? Oh, yes,” he cried,as he looked at it again, 
“it is not'a mistake: I feel it too deeply for that; and although all 
the painters in the world abuse it, I shall still believe in its 
beauty.” 

Now came another knock at the door, and another painter of 
great repute entered. He went up to look at the picture, and re- 
garded it with his head on one side, in a raven-like manner, for 
some time. “I think, Mr. Graham,” he said at length, “if you 
want my real opinion, I think there is a good deal of merit in 
your picture; the expression is decidedly good—yes, decidedly good; 
but for the rest—you see you have forgotten that the great object 
of art is to reproduce nature.” 

The artist murmured something humbly about idealizing nature. 

“Tdealize by all means, my dear Mr. Graham,” said the other, 
“idealize as much as you can, but do not forget to preserve a cer- 
tain verisimilitude. When we talk of reproducing nature, we 
mean reproducing all objects, natural or artificial, which we find in 
nature. Now among artificial objects is drapery, my dear Mr. Gra- 
ham, is drapery. And let me just ask you if you ever anywhere 
saw any draperies like those?” This question the painter asked 
with the air of a man whose most tender feelings have been hurt, 
and went on, without waiting for an answer: “I do not say it is 
easy to be accurate, but accuracy is worth a great deal of trouble. 
Perhaps you will be surprised to hear that I spent three months in 
traveling to obtain proper authority, indubitable authority, for the 
centurion’s armor in my last Roman picture. And then it is so 
easy to throw in an object of furniture, or what not that belongs to 
the time of your picture—a Jib/ot as the French call it—here and 
there. It gives a local and antiquarian color, and is of great 
value—of immense value, my dear Mr. Graham. Are you going 
to send this to the Academy? Yes? Ah! Good morning.” 

To this eminent painter succeeded an eminent critic who was not 
a painter; and from his judgment, free from the trammels which 
actual experience of art may bring with it, the artist hoped for 
greater approbation. Real appreciation, after what he had already 
heard, he could scarcely expect. This critic greeted the artist with 
much condescension, and looked at the picture from every point of 
view. He looked at it standing and he looked at it kneeling; he 
went close up to it and far away from it; he made a sort of double 
glass of his hands and gazed at it through that, and then he said, 
“Honestly, Graham, I don’t think this is up to your last year’s 
work. There’s a great deal too much realism for the subject, which 
is purely ideal, to my mind. You know, these cherubs are just 
like every-day, real-life babies, only that they have wings and so 





forth. And I think there’s an obtrusive reality about the figures; 





they’re all too defined, if you know what I mean—too corporeal. 
And I can’t help thinking there’s something wrong with your 
harmonies. Those green curtains seem to me of too sonorous a 
quality to accord well with the light timbre of the saffron robe, and 
the cherubs again are treated in too staccato a manner.” This 
critic was one of a school who choose to employ technical musical 
terms to convey their su-called ideas about painting: in the adop- 
tion of which method they display about as much sense as would a 
lawyer who talked about a failing case having sustained a compli- 
cated fracture with severe abrasions, or a musician who spoke of 
the middle distance of a sonata. ‘“ At the same time,” continued 
the critic, ‘‘I am very much pleased with the brio of your curtains 
and the soft sensuous tones of your clouds; but I can’t understand 
why you have kept them in that subdued key throughout instead 
of supporting the principal theme with a full diapason of scarlet in 
the background. Indeed, I can’t understand the whole business: 
why you should have deserted your brilliant, dashing style of last 
year, which only wanted a little more keeping in one key—why 
you should have left landscape and taken to idealism, I certainly 
can not imagine.” And he certainly could not. ‘ 

The critic was succeeded by another painter, a painter who 
delighted in odd, weird pictures, which were variations in the same 
ground work of color throughout. He would have river scenes 
which looked as if seen through a green or an opaque white glass, 
and would expend immense cleverness in producing landscapes 
which were like some ghastly view in a dead world. The substance 
of his remarks was, “ My dear fellow, you've got too much color.” 

After him came a truly jovial realistic painter, who was ac- 
customed to lay on his paint as if the canvas were a poor wretch 
starving for want of it; and as a natural consequence his pictures 
often suffered from surfeit. ‘“ By Jove, Graham!” he cried as soon 
as he saw the picture, “I didn’t expect this of you, old boy. I 
never thought you’d go over to the washed-out brown-and-gray, 
dirty-green school. This is quite an Et tu, Brute, business. And 
what’s the meaning of it all,eh? What are these little beggars 
that are all head and wings doing, eh? But I say, Graham, it 
really is too bad to see your picture sickening for want of paint in 
that way. Here, give me a brush.” And snatching one up, he 
advanced with it toward the easel, when the artist, who had till 
then heard him in patient silence, rushed at him, seized him, to his 
infinite surprise, by the throat, and turning him out of the studio, 
locked the door. Having done this, he sat down in blank and 
weary despair. 

“And is it for this,’ he said to himself, ‘that I have toiled—for 
this that I have felt my heart bound with expectant joy—for this 
that I have obeyed what seemed to me an inspired desire? This 
is the work that has absorbed my soul: and this is what the masters 
of the day think of it.” 

Then indeed despair came over him, and he began to think that 
he must be wrong and the critics must be right. He sat in miser- 
able reflection, with his head propped on his hands, and the 
picture on the easel before him. Hatred of the critics, of himself, 
of his work, filled his mind, and he remained in a kind of despera- 
tion. Still, whenever his eyes wandered to the picture, he felt that 
its sight brought him new hope and faith in its wondrous: power, 
warring with the poor opinion of it which the critics had at last 
dinned into his mind. But it was an unequal strife this fighting of 
one solitary judgment, and that the painter's, against the combined 
forces of artists and amateurs; and, angry with himself for still 
continuing it, he resolved to end it at once, and with that purpose 
he got up and turned the picture away from him so that it faced 
the open window, and, obscuring part of the entering light, cast a 
shadow upon the floor where he stood. 

Observing this, he laughed harshly, and apostrophized with bit- 
terness the object that so short a time before he had regarded with 
a blind veneration. 

“You do well,” he cried, “ to cast your black shadow on my path: 
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it is a fine image of the blighting darkness with which you have 
enshrouded my life. On you I have built up a dream of brightness, 
of noble devotion to a noble end, of unselfish glory, such a dream 
as shall come to a man but once in his life. You were my goddess, 
my star that shone for me, and kept me in the right path. And 
now my idol is shattered; I see it for the thing it is; my dream is 
gone. Where light was and clear morning, there shall be darkness 
and black midnight. Farewell, my visions of art; farewell, all 
thought of making these dull canvases instinct with beauty and 
with life! Farewell to my career, farewell to brush and palette! 
My place shall know me no more.” He stopped, and, resisting the 
desire to look once more upon the picture, fled from the room, 
hoping to subdue by the exercise of a violent walk the fever of his 
heart and head. He had not gone very far, however, before he re- 
membered that he had left the window of his studio open; and 
returning at the same swinging pace he had started with, he 
retraced his: steps until he was within a few yards of his door. 
And there he stopped, for his attention was caught by a figure 
which stood in front of his house, the figure of a woman, whose 
careworn appearance contrasted with her intellectual expression, 
gazing with rapt intentness at something above her. What could 
it be? The artist dared not answer the question to himself, and 
paused still to see what would follow. Presently there strolled by 
a man in shabby yet picturesque costume whom the artist recog- 
nized asa musician of a genius not yet discovered by the world. 
‘He turned from his course, attracted by the woman’s peculiar 
attitude and look, and the artist saw from their gesticulations that 
he was inquiring, she responding. She pointed, he looked upward, 
and had scarcely done so when a reverent admiration showed 
itself in his face, and he took off his hat as though he had entered 
a place of worship. Then came by a carpenter returning from his 
day’s work with his basket of tools slung over his back, and he too 
turned, and having turned remained and gazed like the others. 
Then followed a soldier, then an art-student, and soon, with that 
wonderful power of quick congregation that belongs to city life, a 
crowd had assembled, increasing every minute, swaying with a 
common movement, joining in a common murmur of admiration at 
the wonderful picture above them. For there was no longer any 
doubt that it was the picture at the open window which was the 
object of their attention. It was remarkable that this seemed to 
exercise over them an unusual influence, a kind of awe which 
hushed their voices and restrained their action, so that there 
was among them none of that rude jostling and struggling for 
place which is an ordinary feature of collected humanity. Thus 
when another couple came to join the mass they were able at 
once to find a spot whence they could obtain a view of the cause 
of such fascination. These were a priest and a woman: the former 
was bowed with age; the latter, not much past middle life, was a 
noble lady clad in deep mourning for the deah of her only son. 
He had been the light and joy of her life, the darling of her soul, 
and in losing him she had thought to lose all that was dear to her 
in the world. But she had been of a proud, stern nature to all 
except him, and when he was gone she had hardened her heart in 
bitterness; she had shed no tears, she had preserved a stony 
silence which had been awful to see; and now that the first shock 
of his death had passed away, her untold grief had turned to q 
mocking despair, against which the priest was probably remonstrat- 
ing in vain as they passed. These two then stopped and looked 
with the rest, and presently the priest, still looking, fell humbly on 
his knees, and the lady, regardless of the crowd which surrounded 
her, stood weeping silently. Then the artist's soul swelled with a 
divine delight: the warmth of inspiration reached his heart once 
more as he too joined the throng of worshipers and looked up at 
the picture, which was now illumined with the last rays of the set- 
ting sun. The light seemed to him to have a heavenly radiance, as 


though a halo of glory had been cast around his work; and as it 
grew brighter he seemed to hear a far-off choir of voices raised in 








swelling harmony, while with them mingled the deep, solemn tones 
of a bell more beautiful than any heard on earth. Presently the 
voices died by degrees away, and the bell rang alone and seemed 
to grow gradually less harmonious, until at last it gave a loud, dis- 
cordant clang, and Rupert was aroused by a hand laid on his 
shoulder and a voice exclaiming, ‘‘ Wake up, Rupert! The bell is 
ringing for the gallery to close. Fancy finding you asleep before 
the San Sisto!” 

“Yes,” replied Rupert, ‘I have had an odd dream with a good 
deal of truth in it.” P. 


_ 
o 





GLEANINGS FROM MUSICAL HISTORY. 


BEETHOVEN AND HIS WORKS. 





So wonderful a genius as that of Beethoven could not remain 
entirely unknown. There is, however, a striking difference between 
his boyhood and that of Mozart. At an age when Mozart was sit- 
ting on imperial knees, and receiving jeweled snuff-boxes and gold 
watches from princes and cardinals, Beethoven was living an un- 
eventful life of a musician at the electoral court, playing the viola 
in the orchestra and the organ in the church, and figuring in scar 
let and gold-lace*as one of the Elector’s band on gala days. At 
fifteen he gained the right to wear a sword at court, as assistant to 
the court organist, Neefe. Stories are told of his piano-forte play- 
ing, which we may easily believe was something very different from 
the fashionable style of the time—the graceful but precise style of 
Abt Vogler, and Mozart; but he did not attract any marked at- 
tention. He was a promising musician, with an unusual power of 
‘“ Phantasisen,” and remarkable dexterity of finger—and that was 
all! The Elector showed him no especial favor; and, in a list of 
the court musicians, when Beethoven was twenty-one years old, he 
is mentioned merely as one of the band and a player of clavier- 
concertos. His name is not among those which are marked as be- 
longing to composers or virtuosos! Here and there, it is true, an 
intelligent observer saw something more than ordinary in the 
young player. For example, a writer in a musical paper of the 
same year speaks of “den lieben guten Bethofen” as belonging to 
the first rank of players, equal in execution and superior in ex- 
pression to Vogler himself. But he had written, or at least pub- 
lished little, and for the public of Bonn he was only one of the 
Elector’s musicians. They had not discovered how bright a star 
had risen in their dull firmament. 

Graf Waldstein’s interest with the young Elector, Max Franz 
(the brother of Marie Antoinette and Marie Theresa’s favorite son), 
obtained for the young Beethoven the funds necessary for a journey 
to Vienna, then (1792) the center of German art and culture, the 
city of Mozart and Haydn. Mozart vidit tantum in an earlier visit 
to Vienna, from which his mother’s death recalled him. It is pos- 
sible that he may have had a few lessons from the great master. 
It is tolerably certain (though the details of the story have a mys- 
tical tinge) that he played before Mozart, and attracted his atten- 
tion by that extraordinary power in improvising from a given 
theme, of which we have spoken above. Mozart was now dead, 
and Haydn was king. Haydn received him as a pupil, and gave 
him instruction in the theory of music and composition. But there 
was never much cordiality between them. Haydn was too courtly 
and ceremonious to like the uncouth genius, whose slovenly dress 
and uncombed hair must have offended him almost as much as his 
intolerable self-conceit and obstinacy. He had bowed his head be- 
fore the genius of Mozart, and had not been ashamed to learn of 
his scholars; but it was hardly to be expected of him that in his 
old age he would admit the claims of this “Great Mogul” (as he 
called Beethoven), who compared himself to Goethe and Handel, 
and did not scruple to give his own authority for breaking the sim- 
plest rules of musical composition. 





Beethoven, on his side, mistrusted (most unjustly, we may be- 
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lieve), the honesty of Haydn, and suspected him of jealousy. He 
was enraged at finding that his musical exercises were not fault- 
lessly corrected, and took the opportunity of Haydn’s visit.to Eng- 
land (1794) to break off their connection. Nor would he ever allow 
himself to be called Haydn’s scholar, maintaining that he had had 
lessons from him, but had learned nothing. It was, indeed, no 
light task to teach so unruly a pupil, who knew by intuition what 
others taught and learnt, and would not submit his judgment to 
rules of which he did not feel the necessity. Beethoven, we are 
told, seldom spoke of Haydn but with some expression of dispar- 
agement. The fault was probably on his side. It is one among 
many instances of suspicion and ill-will with which he regarded 
those whose claims in any way interfered with his own. 

Beethoven had no just reason to envy or fear rivals. Whether 
helped by the influence of Count Waldstein, or the kindness of 
Haydn, he had not long to wait for success and acknowledgment. 
Waldstein was connected by birth or marriage with many of the 
great people at the Elector’s court. ‘The echoes of Mozart were 
still vibrating in the drawing-rooms of Vienna, and the grandees 
who had been his patrons were glad to welcome an artist whose 
playing, if it did not agree with established canons of taste, was so 
masterly and original as to leave no place forarival. Vogler could 
not reach him in expression, nor Hummell in execution. Czerny, 
Cramer, Wolff—it was a great time for piano-players—were obliged, 
one after another, to yield to his “gigantic playing.’ The Abbé 
Gelinek, who had gone down as to an easy victory, to measure 
himself against the presumptuous young man, came away saying, 
“He is not a man; he is the devil himself. He plays us all dead; 
and how he improvises!” 

There was indeed but one opinion about his playing. He at- 
tempted and achieved difficulties which had never been conceived 
before. His short, broad fingers seemed little adapted for brilliant 
execution, and contrasted ludicrously with Wolff, whose spider 
hands could span twelve notes with ease; yet his dexterity in 
rapid passages, shakes, scales, etc., is spoken of as unrivaled. He 
would invent and execute unpremeditated ébravura passages of 
greater difficulty than any that are found in his published works. 
But it was his execution of slow and pathetic movements which 
set him far above all his contemporaries. There was a largeness 
and depth of feeling which he who knows the slow movements of 
the D major and F minor sonatas, can well believe to have been in 
this composer, but which appeared miraculous to those who 
heard him for the first time—for we must remember that he was 
not known as a composer at this time. He had perfected his 
mastery over the instrument by improvising—an art too much neg- 
lected now, if too highly prized then. “ His improvising,” says his 
pupil Reis, ‘was the most extraordinary thing that could be heard, 
especially when he was in a good humor or excited. No other 
artists approached him in the height in which he stood. The rici:- 
ness of the ideas which crowded on him, the caprices to which 
he lent himself, the variety of handling, the difficulties which 
offered themselves or were introduced by him, were unsurpassed.” 





WITH THE COMPOSER OF “MARTHA.” 


No opera has ever been more popular than Flotow’s “ Martha.” 
Since 1849, when it first appeared, it has been performed upward 
of one thousand times, at all the great theaters of the world; and 
it still is a perfect gold-mine for its composer, who derives from it 
alone, aside from his other operas, an income of at least twenty 
thousand florins a year. 

Frederick von Flotow has always been a favorite child of fortune. 
Althoigh nothing more than an amateur in 1845, and, in effect, a 
mere stripling, his first operatic venture, ‘Alessandro Stradella,” 
proved so thorough a success that his name was at once ranked 
among the foremost operatic composers of Europe. At the age of 





twenty-three he was hailed as a peer by Meyerbeer, Auber, and 
Rossini, and his beautiful opera rapidly made the tour of the world. 

His next composition, ‘‘ Martha,” made him the most popular of 
his brethren among the operatic composers of Europe. It had two 
hundred successive representations at the Opera Comique, in Paris, 
and soon became a favorite with the opera-goers of all civilized na 
tions. A younger son of a Mecklenburg nobleman, whose patri- 
mony consisted of a few sterile acres, saw suddenly flowing into his 
coffers tantiémes such as had not been even paid to the renowned 
composers of “ Robert le Diable” and ‘‘ William Tell.” Airs from 
“Martha” were played at every concert; they were drummed and 
sung by young boarding-school misses, and whistled by the street 
boys in all great cities of the world. 

I remember seeing Flotow, at the first performance of ‘‘ Martha,” 
in his native city of Rostock, in Mecklenburg-Schwerin. He was 
then a handsome youth, looking younger, indeed, than he really 
was. The applause bestowed upon him by his fellow-citizens evi- 
dently delighted him beyond measure. He blushed to the roots of 
his hair when the enthusiastic audience called him, at the end of 
the performance, before the curtain. 

A few days ago I saw him again. It was at his beautiful chateau 
Prienitz, near Linz, in Austria, I was startled at the change which 
twenty-four years had produced in hisappearance. He looked like 
an old, broken-down man, although he is but little over fifty. His 
hair was entirely white, and he was bent down like an octoge- 
narian. 

He recognized me by my Mecklenburg dialect, and, as soon as I 
had seated myself by his side, told me that he regretted nothing 
so much as that he had left his dear native country and settled 
among strangers. 

“Why do you not return to Mecklenburg?” I ventured to ask. 
“T am sure everybody there will receive you with open arms.” 

“No, no,” he replied, firmly, “ you do not know what would hap- 
pen. “Look at this” (and he produced a ponderous epistle); 
“this is a letter from the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg, Frederick 
Francis, who withdraws from me the appointment of grand-ducal 
maitre de chapelle, because | married the sister of my divorced wife! 
Oh, the hypocrisy of these fellows on their petty thrones!” 

I durst not say anything on this painful subject. For ten years 
past this unfortunate event has cast a gloom over Flotow’s life. He 
has been most severely censured for his second marriage. But what 
are the facts? When scarcely old enough to know his own mind, 
Frederick von Flotow was induced by his parents to marry a young 
girl who was secretly affianced to another. Their wedded life was 
wretched in the extreme. They parted by mutual consent. Flo- 
tow’s present wife idolizes her gifted husband, and he is happy with 
her. Nevertheless, he is ostracized in aristocratic circles. 

Be knit his massive brow as he continued complaining of how 
people had recently treated him, “I have led,” he said, ‘my whole 
life long, a most laborious existence, If I have won successes, they 
were due, above all things, to hard work, to unremitting toil. The 
score of ‘Martha’ I rewrote four times before I allowed it to be 
played; and I have been still more painstaking with my subsequent 
operas. And what has been the result? Pecuniarily, I have no 
reason to complain ; for, although I am not rich, I am comfortably 
situated, and certainly richer than any of my ancestors have been 
for many years past. But what a life of disappointments I have 
recently had to lead! Will you believe that the Parisians, who 
were once my most ardent admirers, have completely ostracized 
me? I have my new opera, ‘ Haida,’ ready for the stage. I am 
free to say it is quite equal to any of my previous productions. And 
yet not a manager in Paris dares to perform it, because I am a Ger- 
man. It is tabooed in Berlin, because my Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg bates me; and, in Vienna, because the Emperor of Germany 
will not permit its performance in Berlin. Has any modern com- 
poser ever been so unfortunate ?” 

“Why not start your new opera in London?” I interrupted, 
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“No, no, my friend,” replied Herr von Flotow, “you don’t un- 

derstand that. A new opera, to succeed in London, must first have 

been given in Paris. Listen,” he added, going to the open piano 

in his room, “and tell me what you think of these melodies.” 
And he began to run his fingers over the ivory keys with won- 

derful mastership, playing new and delightful airs. 

“ Are these melodies pretty ?” he asked. 

“Pretty,” I replied, “they are enchanting! Better than ‘ Mar- 


tha!’” 
And yet he can not get this opera performed! Such are conven- 


tional and national prejudices. 

Herr von Flotow has three children by his second wife, who her- 
self is an eminent pianist. He leads at Prienitz the life of a her- 
mit, going but rarely to Vienna. His tenants are greatly attached 
to him, on account of his kindness toward them. 

During my long conversation with him, I heard Herr von Flotow 
pass some curious opinions on the other great composers of the day. 

“* Meyerbeer,” he said, “was incomparably the greatest of them 
all. Rossini ruined himself by writing too much. Bellini was a 
musical confectioner, producing excellent sweetmeats. Donizetti 
would have been very great had he not been an Italian. Wagner 
is grand, but often too terrible. Verdi was very promising, but had 
deteriorated of late. Ambroise Thomas was an imitator of Adams. 
Gounod had made a great mistake to write anything after ‘ Faust.’ 
He should have taken warning by Auber’s example.” 

All this was well said, extremely caustic, but not always just. 
Herr von Flotow had evidently been soured by what he considers 
his bitter disappointments. He is aspoiled child of Dame Fortune. 
The slightest mishaps make him angry. 

Upon leaving the chateau, I caught a glimpse of Frau von Flo- 
tow. She is a portly, good-looking lady of forty. Her serene face 
does not indicate in any way that she is conscious of the trouble 
she has caused her illustrious husband. And yet he is smarting 
under it, and to me it seems more than probable that his days are 
numbered. He looks certainly very old and broken down.-—Berlin 
Tribune. 


_— 


MUSIC IN CURRENT SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


The influence of music in human culture has been a subject of 
frequent allusion among poets, essayists, and orators, since the old 
Greeks fabled Orpheus to have drawn the rocks and the trees after 
him by the sweet sounds of his lyre. Of the intensely humanizing 
effects of the art there can be no doubt, and its value in individual 
education is a question of even more importance than its general 
relation to national progress. Plato, in his beautiful dream of the 
model state, insists that music shall be one of the principal ele- 
ments of instruction for youth, and we all know that the same 
idea was practically carried out to a very considerable extent 
among the Greek nationalities. The great idealist, among many 
fantastic reasons, adduces some which are full of force even for 
this practical and utilitarian generation. The systematic and 
thorough study of this most harmonious of all the arts tends to 
help the plastic and growing faculties toward a true symmetry and 
balance. Aside from this, in the effects wrought on the moral na- 
ture, it is seen that the result of musical exercise is to dispose the 
mind to its most cheerful and active mood. Without regard to 
the desirability of a knowledge of music for its own sake, its im- 
portance simply as a question of intellectual drill is a matter preg- 
nant with interest to thinking men. Some of the most eminent 
thinkers of England and Germany, noticeably among them Bishop 
Berkeley and Jean Paul Richter, have written largely on this sub- 
ject; and even John Stuart Mill, that most luminous mind of the 
generation, has not neglected some very earnest words on music 
as an element in current school education. The art is recognized 
as a branch of study among our higher collegiate institutions, and 
most of the minor colleges are following the example of Yale and 
Harvard in endowing professorships of music, But this alone does 














not touch the main question at issue. It is not with music and 
musical knowledge, regarded as an ornament or one of the graces 
of education, but as an essential, that this brief discussion has to 
do. In other words, we would inquire how far the study of music 
might be carried with advantage to our schools ? 

In Germany the study of the science of music has been for many 
years a recognized element in the general school system. This 
may be either regarded as the consequence or the cause of the 
national love and genius for the most fascinating and refining of 
the fine arts. At all events, its influence on that musical superior- 
ity which has become world-famous, can not be ignored. It is well 
known that, either in England or America, no great orchestra or 
choral society can be organized without a very heavy draught on 
the German element. The universal musical education in youth, 
among the Germans, lays the foundation for the cropping out of 
the latent tendencies, and thus every bit of talent in this direction 
is sure to be utilized. We can conceive of nothing so certain to 
make a musical people as a general and thorough drill in the fun- 
damental principles of music among the schools of the land. 
Those pupils who, left to themselves, would in after-life feel little 
but a vague and languid pleasure in sweet sounds, in this manner 
would acquire an active and intelligent taste, destined in some to 
develop into executive skill; in the few, perhaps, to blossom into 
creative genius; in all, to constitute a delightful critical faculty. 

The idea of musical study as a feature of the public-school sys- 
tem has already been agitated more or less in our different cities, 
but it needs to be more thoroughly and exhaustively discussed. 
The experiment has been also made to some extent, but in so im- 
perfect and indifferent a manner that it is not fair to judge of the 
possible results by the present status of the system. New York 
city may be taken as an example. Music is a part of the daily 
school-drill, but the impression made on the visitor, it must be con- 
fessed, rather tends to make the matter ridiculous. The pupils 
are taught to sing a certain number of tunes in a mechanical 
fashion, as if it were a disagreeable part of the school-routine, to 
be hurried through as fast as posssible. 

What little instruction in the principles of the science of music 
is given, is so crude and halting, so entirely without uniformity in 
the different schools, that it is no matter of wonder that the 
scholars should feel but little interest in a branch of knowledge so 
bunglingly taught. In the Western cities, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
and St. Louis, musica] instruction in the schools is far more intel- 
ligent and systematic. This department has a regular superin- 
tendent, thoroughly competent for his work, and the methods of 
tuition are carefully prescribed. But there is a vast field for im- 
provement even there, and it is an encouraging fact that the in- 
creasing numbers and importance of the German population will 
be likely to enforce a steady improvement in the modes and pro- 
cesses used in the public schools. Boston has been making by far 
the most ambitious experiment in the direction indicated among 
American cities. Not only is singing taught in her schools, but 
there is an attempt to give careful tuition in the principles of har- 
mony and musical composition. In other words, at least a glance 
is had at the more advanced stages of the science. The system is 


as yet too young to declare its actual results, but it is reasonable to 
prophesy, from the more —T = and scholarly method, more 
genuine and sturdy effects. It takes time, however, to accomplish 
great results. Civilization tests itself by centuries and cycles, and, 
even in such a matter as improvement in our school system, there 
should be no discouragement if it sometimes takes a generation to 
attain desired reforms. As the age becomes riper and wiser, and 
the insight into its own needs more profound, as well as its ingen- 
uity in devising corrections, it is not too much, however, to expect 
a corresponding activity in stimulating the different agencies of 
improvement. The value of a general musical education for the 
people being admitted, there is no reason why adequate methods 
can not be adopted for all our public schools, at least in the large 
cities throughout the land. Twenty years of a well-devised and 
careful method of teaching would tell a marvelous result for the 
musical growth of the nation.—Appleton's Journal, 
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To ConRESPONDENTS.—Notices ofconcerts, conventions 
and other information, must be forwarded so that they 
will reach us by the 20th of each month; otherwise they 
can not be inserted. 

—Our correspondents will oblige us by giving atten- 
tion more particularly to musical matters, to the exclu- 
sion, so far as necessary, of merely dramatic notices. 

—Our obliging correspondent, ‘‘ Columbus,” is in- 
formed that his favors are highly acceptable. We hope 
he will continue to inform us of the prominent musical 
doings in the Monumental city. 





NEW YORE. 


Since my last letter, the return of confidence in finan- 
cial circles and good weather bave combined to impel 
the public to open their purses and patronize the places 
of amusement. But still the cry is ‘‘ money tight,” and 
since the spectacle of ‘‘Aida,”’ there has been no very 
prominent musical or other esthetic novelties. Neither 
has the concert season been prolific. The theaters are 
doing a thriving business. At Booth's, ‘‘ La Fewme de 
Feu’ has been running, but, notwithstanding its spicy 
immorality and indelicacies, has proved a complete 
fiasco. This is well. The managers must learn by ex- 
perience that too large a dose of the morbid sensational. 
ism is one of the possibilities, even for the blase Goth- 
amites. 

Hilarity, wit, music, ballet, novel scenic effects, and 
George L. Fox have presented irresistible charms during 
the past month, at Daly’s Opera House. At the other 
theaters, there is, nothing of special note in promise. 
** Saratoga ’’ is being revived at the Fifth Avenue. 

Clara Louise Kellogg and a fine English opera com- 
pany will commence a brief season at the Academy of 
Music on the 2lst, ina round of popular lyric works. 
Nine representations are announced, including ‘* Bohe- 
mian Girl,” ** Faust,”’ ‘* Trovatore,”’ ‘* Martha,” ‘* Cris- 
peno de la Comare,” and ‘‘ Rigoletto.” 

A number of precociously clever children, called the 
** Pickaninnies,’”’ gave a series of operatic and special 
performances at Robiuson’s Hall to wet-weather audi- 
ences. People are becoming surfeited with ‘‘ prodigy” 
performances, an example of the folly of which is illus- 
trated in the death, at Boston, recently, of ‘‘ the Child 
Wonder,” the young violinist, whose untimely death 
was undoubtedly brought about by unnatural and mor- 
bid influences and excitement. 

Theodore Thomas gave a matinee concert at Steinway 
Hall, on the 3d, the brilliant success of which induced 
him to give a second and final one onthe 10th. On this 
occasion, there was, if possible, a still larger audience, 
composed of the best society and most refined and musi- 
cal dilettanti—standing room even being at a premium. 
A better arranged or more satisfactory program ne and 
performance could not be imagined, even by the most 
ardent admirers of Thomas and his matchless combina- 
tion. It opened with the first overture to Beethoven’s 
** Leonora,”’ which, it is needless to say, was interpreted 
perfectly. It is a great pity that, owing to the arrange- 
ments of Mr. Thomas, a continuance of these most en- 
joyable matinees is not possible. 

The third of the Thomas’ Orchestra subscription con- 
certs will take place on the evening of the 24th. The 
vocalist of the occasion will be Maurel, of the Strakosch 
Opera Company. 

P.S. Gilmore, with his new bund, which contains no 
less than sixty-five pieces, has been giving promenade 
concerts, with good effect. Many of the members of 
this band are well known as eminent soloists. Notable 
among them is Mr. Arbuckle, the cornet performer, who 
came from Boston with his leader. Mr. Gilmore cer- 
tainly is a skilled and capable band-master; and if he 
keeps his men hard at work, as did Theodore Thomas 
with his orchestra, he will, in time, obtain the distinc- 
tion he covets—of excelling either of the European bands 
that were heard at the big Jubilee. Mr. Gilmore pro- 


Among the recent announcements in musical circles, 
is a Scottish concert, to be given on the 21st, at Lyric 
Hall. The programme is ma.e up entirely of music of 
the Scottish element. * 


smi — 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


For some time past, the great topic of our conversa- 
tion has been the symphony concerts given at the Pea- 
body Institute. For along time, Mr Hamerik, the di- 
rector, has been endeavoring ‘to make these concerts 
popular. He had to battle with the trustees of the In- 
stitute and an unappreciative public, before gaining his 
object. His wish has always been to give nothing but 
music of the highest cla+s, but the trustees have always 
overruled him, Things went from bad to worse, till, at 
last, it was decided not to giveany more concerts, Then 
Mr. Hamerik made a last effort. He appealed to our 
citizens to sustain him in this,and succeeded. The con- 
certs are divided into schools. We have had the French 
and German music, and the others will follow. The in- 
closed programmes will give you an idea of what we re- 
ceive, and I will try to give you an idea of how we re- 
ceive it. The first concert was a miscellaneous one, and 
was not well attended, as people feared a surfeit of light 
music. Then followed the first *‘ Students’ Concert,” at 
which was given music of a very high order. Public in- 
terest began to increase, and, at the second ‘“* Symphony 
Concert,’’ the large hall was comfortably filled. The last 
concert, ‘*German School of Music,” is considered the 
best ever given here. Every seat was crowded; the 
aisles were filled; and persons could be seen sitting in 
the windows. The music was well rendered, and was 
enthusiastically received. Our great pianiste, Mme. 
Auerbach, played Beethoven’s fifth concerto from mem- 
ory. Mr. J. H. Rosewald played a concerto for violin 
and orchestra, by Mendelssohn. The composition was 
rendered in an artistic manner. If these concerts are 
continued in this manner, we promise the full support 
of our public. 

(Our correspondent sends the programmes for the se- 
ries. We insert only that of the last concert; it is in- 
deed a model.—-Ep. VisiToR.] 





PART I, 


Symphony, B flat, ‘‘ Queen of France ”’..........J. Haydn, 
(1732-1809) 

Finale. Minuet. Romance. Adagio. Molto vivace, 
Concerto, E minor, Work 64...... Mendelssohn Bartholdy, 
(1809-1847.) For Violin and Orchestra. 
Andante. Allegretto. Allegro. Molto vivace. 
Mr. J. H. Rosewald. 

Scene and Romance, — eer Wagner, 
810- . 

Mr. Stephan Steinmuller. 





PART II. 

Fifth Concerto, E flat, Work 73......... L. Van Beethoven, 
(1770-1827.) For Piano and Orchestra. 
Allegro. Adagio. Rondo. 

Madame Nannette Falk-Auerbach. 

Songs, for Soprano and Piano...................Fr. Schubert, 
(1797-1828. ) 

a. Restless Love. b. Impatience. 

Miss Jennie Busk. 

Overture, ‘‘Abduction from the Seraglio.’’..W. A. Mozart, 
(1756-1792.) 

Besides this, we have had the Mendelssohn Quintette 
Club, which gave one delightful concert to a crowded 
house. Kellogg is here now, doing English opera for 
one week at Ford’s. Theodore Thomas and Whitney 

will hold us entranced on the 21st and 22d inst. 
CoLuMBUs. 


MILAN, ITALY. 


[Cincinnati has occasion to feel proud of the position 
she is acquiring as the musical center of America. This 
is not due alone to our efforts and musical enterprise at 
home. The signal triumphs o° the artists whom we 
have sent abroad, are attracting the attention of the 
Old World as well as the New. Few sinzers, among the 
many Americans who are taking a high position among 
the musical stars, has made such a promising start us 
Miss Laura B. Woolwine, of this city, whose remarkably 
successful debué ix the subject of the following extract 
from a private letter, which we are assured will prove of 
interest to the many friends of Miss Woolwine here, 
and Americans generally.—Ep. Visitor. ] 

‘*It gives me genuine pleasure tospeak of the extraor- 
dinary debut of this estimable young lady, under the 
name of Laura Bellini. It was the result of well-plauned 








poses a tour through the country with his band. 








desirable pattern to follow, for others who intend to 
prosecute the study of music abroad. It is perhaps a 
little more than a year since this ‘ aspirant for honors’ 
came among us, and if (like some) she had imagined 
herself ‘master of the art,’ and that the prestige of a 
year spent in Europe was all that was necessary to 
cenvince the American public of this, her mind was 
thoroughly disabused of the idea when she arrived here. 
None seemed to know better than she that fame is not a 
matter of fortune, but the result of work, and that 
genius is only another name for toil. She visited all of 
the first masters; listened to their manner of giving 
lessons, as well as to the clattering advice of their re- 
spective pupils, and finally, with the discretion of a true 
American girl, she made her choice, and from that date 
to the time of her debut, she prosecuted her studies with 
a degree of earnestness and devotion such as few have 
the capacity to perform. She has a dramatic voice, full, 
rich, and musical in every register. Her debut was wit- 
nessed by numerous kind friends, all of whom were 
unanimous in the belief that in this charming young 
lady, who has beauty of face, figure, and manner, in 
connection with a rare voice, which she uses with the 
pathos of a born artist, we can boast of a prima donna 
who will do honor to the profession she has chosen.” 


TOLEDO, 0. 


Since my last we have had the pleasure of witnessing 
the superb acting of Charlotte Cushman, as ‘‘ Meg Mer- 
rilies,” also as *‘ Lady Macbeth,” a character better fitted 
for one of more youthful years, but I still doubt if there 
is a person who could so well act the parts in the sleep- 
ing scene, and again after the assassination. Miss 
Cushman will long be remembered by her admirers here. 

Next came the ‘* Kellogg English Opera Company ” in 
three operas—‘‘ Maritana,”’ ‘‘Fra Diavolo,”’ and ‘‘Faust,”’ 
—in all of which Mme. Van Zandt and Mrs. Seguin sus- 
tained the parts of prima donnas. Miss Kellogg did not 
appear, to the great dissatisfaction of her many friends, 
and it was looked upon as one of Grau's dodges, al- 
though the sale of seats was good and prices reasonable. 

Camilla Urso, with Edith Abell, Tom Karl, J. R. 
Thomas, and Mons. Sauret as pianist, favored us with 
an evening’s entertainment, December 12th. 

Salvini, the great Italian tragedian, appeared in 
**Hamlet”’ on the evening of January 2d, but he has 
been too fully noticed by the press throughout the 
country to make any comments here necessary. 

The ‘*Grand Duchess,’’ ** Bohemian Girl,” and ‘‘ La 
Somnambula”’ were presented by the Holman English 
Opera Company, followed by McVicker’s Comedy Com- 
pany of Chicage, in ‘*‘ Money " and ‘‘Allin the Wrong.” 
Wilkie Collins read ‘‘ The Dream Woman—A Mystery.” 
Sothern, in ‘‘ David Garrick’’ and ‘Our American 
Cousin,” and Mrs. Scott Siddons in a dramatic reading, 
complete the engagements to date. SynrTax. 
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THE THEATRICAL IDIOT. 





The enterprising New York Graphic proposes to pub- 
lish the portraits of the leading idiot in each town in 
the country, and a correspondent, mindful of the im- 
portance of the typical theatrical idiot, who is not con- 
fined to any particular locality, calls the attention of the 
Graphic, as follows, to the injustice which it would 
commit if this most widely known and objectionable 
of all idiots were not given a prominent place in 
the portrait-gallery : 

‘‘ There is the theatrical idiot. Put him in your gal- 
lery by all means This person, who is usually a seller 
of ribbons, or ready-made clothing, or a clerk to some 
broking person in Wall street, believes that he is mi- 
raculously endowed with a rare critical faculty. 

** And so he goes to the opera and the theater and 
criticises the actors ina loud whisper the whole evening. 
According to him all opera-singers, except some one 
whom he accepts as favorite, uniformly ‘sing flat.’ He 
does n’t know what it means, but there is something 
congenial to bim in the idea of ‘ flatness,’ and, besides, 
he thinks it is a good thing to say. 

** No actor that he ever saw can play half so well as 
the elder Wallack. This assertion he makes apropos of 
Booth, or Harry Beckett, or Salvini, or Fox. Itisauood 
thing to say, and so he says it, wholly irrespective of 
the difference between a tragedian, a burlesque actor, a 
clown, and a comedian. 

‘*T have listened at the theater to the talk of the young 
ribbon person in front of me, or the broking juvenile 
behind me, until I have absolutely gone mad and fled 
from the theater, lest I should commit justifiable homi- 
cide and be made an object of public sympathy and ad- 





work, and I could cite the case of this young lady as a 





miration,”’ 
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THREE DECADES. 


One was fragile, and pale, and fair, 
With golden lights in her silken hair, 


One was gay, with a careless grace 
That lent its beauty to form and face. 


One had eyes of a tender blue, 
With sweet thoughts gliding through and through. 


One was slender, and lithe, and bold— 
A child of the warlike Vikings old. 


One was low-browed, and dark, and strong, 
With locks unfettered, and black, and long : 


All were friends, and the self-same day 
Their barques dropped seaward and bore away. 


Five young spirits with hopes unfurled, 

Five bright dreamers to meet—the world. 

= & ©¢ ¢ © © 6. &¢ + (© 
One is lying with silent feet 

Where the setting sun and the daylight meet. 


Twico ten times have the violets sown 
Their seed of tears on the grave of one. 


One met death ip the haunts of pain, 
And her soul went forth in a joyous strain. 


One went down in an ocean storm— 

She of the courage grand and warm. 

One was eager, and stern, and strong, 

But strength and will have been passive long, 
And the eye undaunted is dimmed to-day, 
And the locks unfettered are thin and gray. 
Four have written their records down, 

Four are wearing the laurel crown ; 


One looks back, through a mist of tears, 
On the dust and ashes of thirty years. 
M. E. W. 
>. 


MUSIC AND THE DRAMA IN CINCINNATI. 


MRS. EDMUND DEXTER, 





From most reliable authority, we are 
able to state that Mrs. Edmund Dexter, 
our well-known soprano, has resolved to 
devote a certain portion of her time to 
music, professionally, and will accept en- 
gagements for concerts, etc., in Cincinnati 
and the neighboring cities. The music- 
loving public may well congratulate itself 
that Mrs. Dexter will no longer permit so 
valuable and brilliant a gift to remain idle, 
particularly when it could be put to such 
good use to aid the advancing strides 
which music is making in our midst. To 
a voice which has few rivals, she has added 
the most unceasing and careful study, and 
is perhaps the only soprano at the present 
time in this country who excels in oratorio, 
so seldom given to the public for lack of 
artists capable of sustaining, with satisfac- 
tion, the difficult solo parts. 

Mrs. Dexter has appeared but seldom, 
during the past few years, in the concert- 
room, and then nearly always for the ben- 
efit of some good charity; the last memo- 
rable occasions being the great St. Louis 
Saengerfest and theCincinnati Musical Fes- 
tival. We understand, however, that now, 
special reasons in which she is personally 
interested, as well as her devotion to art 
for its own sake, have led Mrs. Dexter to 
take this step, which we most heartily 
commend, and feel quite sure will be ap- 
preciated by her many friends and ad- 
mirers. 


MUSICAL, 


If manager Max Strakosch placed any 
value whatever upon the judgment of the 
other manager Max, it must have been 
greatly diminished by the reception of the 
“ Nilsson Opera Troupe,” during their short 








season in this city, the first week in Janu- 
ary. On the occasion of the last evening's 
performance there was an overwhelming 
attendance, the sale of seats being stopped 
early in the day—nothing but standing 
room being available. The complete and 
brilliant success of the Strakosch company 
in Cincinnati, is another evidence of the 
liberality with which our musical people 
open their purses and encourage artistic 
entertainments, while in other cities 
where “hard times” is the one cry, they 
languish for want of enthusiastic appre- 
ciation. 

The production of Meyerbeer’s “ Hu- 
guenots” created a furore, being one of the 
most marked successes ever achieved by any 
operatic organization here. The strong 
lights—N ilsson, Campanini, etc.—appeared 
in the leading roles. We were much dis- 
appointed that Mr. Strakosch could not be 
prevailed on to produce Verdi's spectacle, 
“Aida,’ but he had determined before- 
hand that during this season he would not 
hazard it outside of New York and per- 
haps Boston. 

Owing to the not very confidently ex- 
pected brilliant success of the concert of 
the Cincinnati Orchestra, the manage- 
ment was induced to reopen the subscrip- 
tion list for the remaining four concerts. 

The programme for the last concert was 
one of the best that could well be im- 
agined, fully warranting the large and re- 
fined audience in attendance. 

The next concert of the series will be 
given early this month in Pike's Opera 
House. 

The third and last of the grand “ Classi- 
cal Chamber Concerts,’ by Karl Pallat, 
Victo Flechter, and Robert Lehmann, will 
take place on the 22d, when a magnificent 
programme will be presented. The vocal- 
ist of the occasion will be Mrs. Flora Muel- 
ler, soprano, 


Tue Cincixnati Maennercuor will give a 
grand concert at Pike's on the 26th, the 
Cincinnati Orchestra supplying the instru- 
mental ensemble selections. Prof. Otto 
Singer will supply the piano solos. 

Tue Harmonic Sociery.—This popular 
society, whose name and liberality of 
spirit and enterprise is coeval in our 
best society, will give its first concert 
this season, at Pike's Opera House, some 
time about the middle of the current 
month. The programme will open with 
selections from Mendelssohn’s oratorio of 
“Elijah.” Solos and concerted music, with 
the grand Bach motet, will go to make up 
the second part. This announcement will 
thoroughly enlist the interest of our musi- 
cal people, as always do the doings of this 
society. 

West-enders were afforded a pleasant 
evening's entertainment at the Unitarian 
Church, Sixth and Mound, on the 12th. 

Some of our Clifton amateurs gave a 
pleasant little comic opera called “Cox 
and Box,” by A. Sullivan, which was ren- 
dered to the entire satisfaction of a first- 
class and critical audience. 


PERSONAL, 


Miss Junie Rive has arrived at Philadel- 
phia, on her way home, having been called 
away from her studies abroad by the sad 
and sudden death of her father. 

Miss Josiz Jones, we learn from good 
authority, has achieved a complete triumph 
in Italian opera at La Scala, Milan. We 
rejoice with our talented songstress in the 
happy victory. 





DRAMATIC. 

Signor Savini, who achieved such re- 
nown in his own and other countries as an 
interpreter of Shakesperean characters and 
works of other authors less famous, and 
whose appearance in the large cities of the 
country has been extolled as a marvel of 
tragic delineation by the press almost uni- 
versally, made his first appearance before 
a critical audience in this city on the 19th. 

Tue Davenrort Cius performed the 
“King of the Commons,” at Thom’s Hall, on 
Friday, January 16th. These readings 
have proved to be both amusing and in- 
structive to the auditors as well as tomem- 
bers of the club. We advise all who are 
so fortunate as to get an invitation, to at- 
tend the performances of the Davenport. 


POT-POURRI. 


It is the experience of every one that he 
who excites your sympathies by appearing 
to labor very hard while playing, or who 
undergoes various unpleasant contortions 
of the features at the hard places, who 
moves his head, body, or arms unnecessa- 
rily, or who makes an undulating motion 
of the wrist, lifting the hand as though the 
ends of the fingers were sticking to the 
keys, as well as he who is rigid like a block 
of stone at the instrument, detracts much 
by these things from the pleasure and use- 
fulness of his musical performances. I 
should, therefore, think it a part of my 
duty to see that the manner of my pupil 
at the piano is not ostentatious, but natural 
and graceful.— Manner at the Piano, in Root's 
New Musical Curriculum. 


Mr. W. S. B. Mathews, an acknowledged 
authority in musical matters, in his “ Gen- 
eral Information about Music,” published 
in an exchange, adds his unsolicited testimo- 
nial as to the intrinsic merits of Dr. Root’s 
master-works, to those of Carl Zerrahn, Ju- 
lius Eichbergh, and other leading musicians, 
which have already appeared in the Vis- 


ITOR: 


Any young author (and many old ones, too), not es- 
pecially practiced in the art of clearly expressing ideas 
in writing, would do wisely to pay some attention to a 
little volume, published by Ditson, called ‘* The Music 
Teacher,”’ prepared by Dr. Lowell Mason and Mr. Theo. 
Seward, in which the elementary principles are clearly 
expressed. A similar volume has been published by 
John Church, from the pen of Dr. Geo. F. Root, called 
‘“*The Normal Hand-Book.” Piano teachers would do 
well to read both of these, for the piano-forte books (ex- 
cept Mason & Hoadley’s and Root’s Curriculum) are full 
of the grossest carelessness of statement. 








>. 


I neversaw but one person who succeeded 
in keeping a New Year's resolution, and he 
had pined away so rapidly in his physical, 
and grown so abnormal in his moral man, 
that it was really painful to look at him. 
He was the nearest approach to an angel 
on half-rations I ever expect to see. A 
good meal would have made him sick, but 
I really believe he would have bolted at one 
gulp the entire nine tons of tracts which 
some New York individual has kindly for- 
warded to the Young Men's Christian 
Association. PIcKLe. 
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“MYSTERIES,” OR MIRACLE PLAYS. 


Before music becamea prominent feature 
in the civilized world, it was buried, in 
common with the other arts, under the 
ruins of the old Roman empire. However, 
during the middle ages, we observe it dis- 
playing a vitality somewhat in advance of 
the other arts. For this we are indebted, 
in a measure, to the important position 
music occupied in religious orders of the 
church. This attention was productive of 
two very important discoveries in the art— 
counterpoint and the time-table. The 
former discovery issued from a monastery, 
about the year a. v. 1022, a monk of 
Arezzo, named Guido, being the inventor. 
The invention of the time-table is accredited 
to an Englishman, John De Muris, who 
flourished about a half century after Guido. 
The discovery of these important resources 
imparted a powerful impulse to the science, 
hastened undoubtedly by instrumental im- 
provements, more especially the organ. 
Thus, though music owed its earliest, if 
not greatest development to ecclesiastical 
encouragement and cultivation, it soon be- 
came partly disengaged from the church 
and took up its abode in the world. About 
this time the singular and interesting pub- 
lic performances, which we have made the 
subject of this article, called ‘‘ Mysteries,” 
or “Miracle Plays,” were first introduced. 
To these the church also extended much 
encouragement. Indeed, these plays were 
evidently at first designed by the clergy, 
probably as a counteracting influence to 
the demoralizing dramas of paganism. It 
was hoped that these ‘ mysteries,’ which 
were poetic versions of subjects taken from 
Scripture would divert the tastes of Chris- 
tians from the heathen theaters. They 











were introduced with great pomp of scenic 
decoration and dress, and were probably 
not unlike the oratorios of later date. 
How far these plays had the desired 
effect we have no definite way of judg- 
ing, though in after years when this 
species of sacred play was revived, it 
produced quite the opposite result. At all 
events, the introduction of the ‘‘ mysteries” 
was the harbinger of music’s after-triumph, 
it bringing music first on the stage, and then 
introduced it into close contact with every- 
day life. Soon the oratorio and the masque, 
both offshoots from the ‘miracle plays,” 
became established in public favor. These 
attracted the attention of the aristocracy 
of different countries, who extended toward 
the performances much of their leisure time, 
and this served to render music a test in 
liberal education. 

Teachers now appeared, who, having 
mastered the science, were enabled to turn 
out well-informed pupils, who in after-time 
became celebrated musicians and singers. 
Academies for the supply of superior per- 
formers were established in leading towns 
of Italy, and the consciousness that their 
works could be properly executed, stimu- 
lated the genius of composers, which 
naturally elevated the standard of musical 
taste and criticism. 

The effect of this vibrated throughout 
all the civilized world, and from the six- 
teenth century onward, music exerted 
her refining power over society, and be- 
came an essential element in all public 
amusements. 

The alliance between the poets and mu- 
sicians brought about by the ‘ mysteries,” 
undoubtedly laid the foundation of the 
lyric drama; so that those old semi-dra- 
matic plays were the precursor to the suc- 
cessful cultivation of secular music. 


INTELLECTUAL BEAUTY. 





Philosophers tell us there are two kinds 
of beauty. The one intrinsic, the other 
that of utility. The latter relates to mech- 
anism. We call a piece of machinery 
beautiful, because we perceive how well 
it is adapted to the purpose for which it 
was made, and the simpler the construc- 
tion, the greater is the beauty. This kind 
of beauty is observed in nature; in the 
formation of living animals—wonderful to 
coutemplate, and but feebly copied by the 
ingenuity and contrivances of man. 

But it is not of this kind of beauty we 
propose to speak here. The world ‘is 
replete with beauty. It lurks in every tree 
and blade of grass; in the hills and val- 
leys, the flowing rivers, and the boundless 
expanse of waters; in the blue sky with its 
floating clouds, the dazzling sun, and the 
dark sky of night spangled with number- 
less stars. In them all we find a beauty 





and a grandeur amazing — inexpressible. 
The soul alive to such beauties exclaims: 


Transported with the view, I ’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 

It is through the eye, the physical organ 
of sight, that things are seen; but to the 
discernment of beauty is a spiritual vision ; 
for the brute sees as well as man, and 
sometimes with a keener power: but it 
looks upon the verdant fields only with a 
desire to gratify a craving for food; the 
trees only give him shade, and the spark- 
ling waters only slake his trust. He tram- 
ples alike beneath his feet the delicate 
flower, with its exquisite perfume, and the 
nauseous weed. 

For the gratification of man alone, ex- 
pands the petals of the flower, and wave 
the graceful branches of the trees. He 
only sees the grandeur of the mountains 
and the majesty of the river. Talk as 
some may of beautiful things being mere 
luxuries, when we consider that beauty is 
inherent in almost everything by which 
we are surrounded, as full and boundless as 
the air, we must conclude that beauty is 
rather a necessity. To some minds it is 
peculiarly so, almost as keen as the crav- 
ings of hunger or thirst, although there 
is doubtless a great difference in individ- 
uals with regard to a due appreciation. 
Some give themselves up to the contem- 
plation of beauties of nature, and their 
souls become so imbued with them, that 
bring them, as it were, to a focus, and con- 
dense them upon canvas, they become the 
true artists who, going beyond merely de- 
picting actual scenes, he learns to idealize - 
scenes which are only perceptible to his 
own imagination, in the same way as the 
novelist or poet portray their fancies. 
Such a person becomes the teacher, the 
guide, to a true knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the beautiful. For all human fac- 
ulties require training and cultivation, and 
without training and culture, the finest 
susceptibilities become, through sordid 
cares and grosser animal needs, blunted, 
and sometimes almost totally eradicated. 
Hence the need of being watchful over 
the fine arts, the fruits of the two most 
spiritual of the senses—seeing and hear- 
ing. 

It is interesting to note the various views 
taken of beautiful objects by different in- 
dividuals of equal culture or means of ap- 
preciation, which arises from different 
temperaments. This gives rise to what is 
termed taste, which betrays itself in num- 
berless ways, and might be considered the 
outward expression of the hidden soul, 
sometimes telling of refinement and purity, 
and often too, of course, of coarseness and 
vulgarity. 

There is another great cause, which, al- 
though it changes not the form of things, 
gives to them a different coloring to differ- 
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ent individuals. It is the power of asso- 
ciation. The presence of some simple 
flower may arouse in one mind a train of 
thoughts so sweetly sad, while in another 
it awakens joyous reflections and mem- 
ories full of gayety and mirth. There is 
no end to the ideas which the sight creates. 
Even when the eyes are closed and all out- 
ward objects are shut out, we still behold 
in dreams what fancy paints. 


PRECEPT AND PRACTICE. 


Sound moral principles and a pure life, 
coupled with ch2erful, courteous manners, 
will give a lustre to moderate ability and 
small talents, while depraved morals and 
coarse manners will tarnish the most bril- 
liant genius. Those who make any pre- 
tention to genius, either in art or in litera- 
ture, would do well to study this truth; 
for very few persons will go into a charnel- 
house, even to catch the glitter of the 
most brilliant diamond. There are many 
people who can not find it possible to ad- 
mire the writings of the man whose mor- 
ality is known to be at a low stand, and 
they turn from them almost with a sense 
of loathing. There may be those whose 
power of abstraction is so great that they 
look solely at the production and not at 
the author, or solely at art displayed, not 
regarding the vices of the artists; but 
such is not generally the case. The ser- 
mon, however finely written, fails to move 
the heart when its author is known to 
lead a life directly counter to the precepts 
he teaches. 

Is it not true also of the musician? Do 
the tones of the organ, presided at by the 
profane and vicious, infuse a spirit of de- 
votion into the hearts of the listeners? . Is 
it pleasant and edifying to hear the solemn 
chants and hymns sung by profane and 
infidel lips ? 

We would not be understood to favor 
cant and hypocrisy, but while we admit 
that a gem may be found in a heap of 
refuse, we would insist that before it is 
fit for admiration it must be taken away 
and burnished. 

There is a fitness in everything, and 
nothing seems more deplorable than to 
see art degraded by juxtaposition with 
what is impure and low. 











SINGLE OUT THE SINNERS, 


There is no class or profession in civil- 
ized life which is so often accused of vio- 
lating “good manners” as the musical 
profession. They are said to be “cranky,” 
“queer,” “untrue,” “quarrelsome,” and 
much more of a similar character. 

Just the extent of justice there is in 
these expressions we will not here attempt 
to determine, but are inclined to believe, 
however, that the many are made to bear the 





blame for the offenses of a comparatively 
few wretched sinners. For example: One 
prominent prima donna, whose vocaliza- 
tion is more volubly and sharply displayed 
in stormy abuse of her rival than in the 
graces of a cadenza, will, because of the 
publicity she gives to her cackle, cause 
prejudice against the entire class of prima 
donnas. So it is-with the professional 
violinist or pianist who sells his influ- 
ence in favor of this or that dealer, chang- 
ing his opinions of the merits of an in- 
strument once a month, or as often as an 
extra price is paid by competing houses, 
or what is the most powerful of all influ- 
ences, when by some accident his vanity 
is indulged. 

The class of individuals, however, who 
make the most trouble and excite indig- 
nation and disgust, are the performers 
whose chance it is now and then to appear 
at public concerts. They may not be of 
any especial importance to the programme, 
but they try to make up for unattractive- 
ness by keeping the concert back five 
minutes or more, so that they can make a 
grand entry; or by remaining away half 
an hour, put the managers in frantic dis- 
tress, and upset the entire order of the 
entertainment. This is Said to be a favor- 
ite trick of Sims Reeves, the great English 
tenor. This class of performers ought to 
comprehend that it is due only to the 
forbearance and good nature of the public 
that they are not hissed off the boards. 
But in any event they will, in the course 
of time, find their level and sink into 
contempt, and we should be careful not to 
attach the odium of these faults to the 
real ladies and gentlemen of the profes- 
sion. 





——— —-— -_e — 


PIANOS FOR PUBLISHERS. 

There is no end to the tricks by which 
the publisher of a newspaper, or periodical 
of any kind, is made the victim of the 
“unprecedented offer” of some scheming 
sharper, who, while acknowledging the 
value of publicity through the medium of 
the press, is not willing to pay the printer 
for the benefits he receives. Few, compar- 
atively, are the respectable journals that 
have not suffered from the well-laid plans 
of these liberal advertising adventurers. 
The Vistror has become so accustomed to 
the importunities of such characters that 
it must be a bait of more than ordinary 
ingenuity, to attract even a moment's con- 
sideration. 

A new dodge came to our notice re- 
cently, and we paused. 

That means, as we have intimated, that 
the game was more than commonly in- 
teresting. How many publishers have 
caught at the bait we do not know, but 
any who do, after perusing what follows, 





will probably live to see the day when the 
mere sight or sound of a piano will be the 
signal for a fit of convulsions. 

A party in Illinois is sending to publish- 
ers all over the country a quantity of very 
business-like blanks, or “due-bills,” ac- 
companied by advertising contracts, pro- 
posing to furnish a first-class piano-forte 
for a little over half the price in cash and 
balance in advertising. When the pub- 
lisher has decided to accept the conditions, 
he sends the due-bill to the advertiser for his 
signature, etc., and when duly signed it is 
supposed to represent so much of the piano 
agreed upon. 

Now we happen to know that $1,000 
worth of these “due-bills” so liberally 
scattered among confiding publishers, 
would not buy a $250 piano from either 
manufacturer or agent, so that the whole 
transaction and “unprecedented offer” 
(which it is as a specimen of cheek) 
amounts to just this: 

When the publisher has devoted his 
paper to the interests of the liberal schemer, 
and has, in addition, forwarded cash to an 
amount sufficient (or nearly so) to buy 
the same instrument outright from any re- 
spectable piano-dealer, the liberal adver- 
tiser has the piano sent from the manu- 
turer, to whom he has in turn sent a por- 
tion of the money received from the un- 
suspecting publisher, large enough to pay 
for the piano after deducting his discount 
as a dealer. 

No, thank you, Mr. “ Unprecedented,” 
we'd rather not. 


JULES E. PERKINS. 


Few musicians can show as good a record, 
or enjoy as high a place among the great 
ones of the art world, as the American 
basso, and clever gentleman whose name 
heads this article. 

Only a few years ago, the musical people 
of Boston declared that a good singer could 
never be made out of Jules Perkins. And 
there was some reason for doubt as to the 
success of the ambitious young man, who 
people declared could never be made to 
sing in tune. But earnest hard work, and 
a determination to excel in the art to 
which he was attached, has crowned him 
with success, and he now stands in the 
place formerly occupied by Faure, Marini, 
and others equally great. 

Mr. Perkins went to Milan, Italy, in 
1866. He studied earnestly for six years, 
resting but once during this time—that 
being the occasion of his visit to the first 
Boston jubilee. He placed himself in 
charge of Signor Perini, of Milan, and 
speedily overcoming the faults to which 
we have alluded, gave promise of the suc- 
cess which he has so faithfully earned. 
He has recently been singing in Liverpool 
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and Manchester with the troupe of which 
he is a prominent member, and which in- 
cludes Mlle. Tietjens and other great ones, 
and the almost universal opinion of the 
critical press is that a great future is in 
store for him. Mr. Perkins is now under 
engagement as prime basso at the Drury 
Lane, London, engaged by Mapleson for a 
term of years. 





How such a paper as Dwight’s Journal of Music can 
plume itself upon being a musical authority, while it 
expresses no opinion whatever, pro or con, upon the 
events of musical impertance, either local or general, is 
beyond our ken. We have before criticised the stupid 
editorial silence of Dwight’s Journal on the subject of the 
May Musical Festival, a subject which certainly called 
for recognition and comment, and now the Boston 
Metronome directs attention to the Journal’s sad lack of 
fine enthusiasm and interest in matters of importance 
to the progress of art nearer home. 

Among the musical societies of Boston, the Foster 
Cuvus is attracting the largest share of critical attention. 
The performances of this club always excite a lively in- 
terest in musical society, and are enjoyed by large 
audiences of the most critical and cultivated. A pecu- 
liar andinteresting feature in the conduct of the Foster 
Crus is that the music for rehearsals and perform” 
ances is selected by one person, upon whose judg- 
ment the society rely wholly. This gentleman, Mr. Allen 
A. Brown, although not by profession a musician, is one 
of the most practically useful amateurs of Boston. And, 
from a personal knowledge of him, we are prepared to 
credit the statement of the Metronome that the existence 
and high standard of the club is due almost wholly to 
his discriminating and intelligeut efforts. The Metro- 
nome says that no similar society in this country ex- 
hibits more interesting programmes, and such artistic 
renderings, as those presented and performed by the 
Foster CLus. 

And yet, the readers of the profound Dwight’s Journal 
of Music need not know that there is such an organiza- 
tion in existence. 

OnE of the most interesting features of the superb 
Scribner's Monthly, for 1874, is the series of articles en- 
titled **The Great South.’’ The writer of the series, 
Mr. Edward King, is a practical journalist, who has 
visited the South for the purpose of investigation. He is 
accompanied during the entire journey by a conscien- 
tious artist, who will add with faithful sketches to the 
prominent interest of the series. 

The publishers promise that the educational move- 
ment in the South, which is exciting universal] interest 
at present, shall receive especial attention. The growth 
of public school systems, the obstacles to it, and the ef- 
forts which encourage it, the development of private in- 
stitutions, and colleges and universities for both races, 
has been studied, and their aims and requirements will 
be fully set forth. 

The character and status of the great mass of freed- 
men and women in the South will be discussed in the 
various papers of the ‘* Great South ’’ series ; and their 
songs, their sermons, and their traditional superstitions 
will be shown by the labors of both pen and pencil. 

The work of collecting material for this series speaks 
well for the enterprise of Scribner's, and should be liber- 
ally rewarded. 


Tue editor of the Song Messenger is the last to announce 
the discovery of a musical prodigy—a young lady of 
eighteen, a vocalist, whom the gentleman “confidently 
expects to see in the highest place among America’s 
stars.” 

We have sufficient confidence in the judgment of the 
discoverer in this case, however, to believe that modest 
Chicago is entitled to our congratulations. 





THE following suggestive paragraph from an article 
in the Vor Humana, on ‘* Chicago Musically Considered,” 
by Mr. F. W. Root, brings to mind a number of our mu- 
sical acquaintances, for whose benefit we make the ex- 
tract. Others may be interested to know in whata 
“ bid for an encore ” consists : 

**Our audiences are becoming somewhat discriminat- 
ing of late—a fact which I chronicle with great pleas- 
ure. It was not long ago that they would remark upon 
a voice as not having ‘much nourishment in it,’ or 
speak of some vocalist being able to ‘sing very high— 
away up among the demi-semi-quavers!’ At present 
that sort of thing is less frequent, and, although the 
musical erudition of our people is not burdensome, 
popular progress is sometimes distinctly shown ; for in- 
stance, at a concert which took place a few evenings 
ago, one of our quasi-professionals sang a song mak- 
ing atits close the stereotyped bid for an encore. I 
hardly need explain—held a high note a long time, 
finishing with the well-known, tremulous, affected ca- 
dence; but instead of bursting into uproarious applause 
as I confidently supposed they would, they received the 
effort very coldly. In another part of the programme 
they encored a German part-song which was well but un- 
pretentiously sung.”’ 

Mr. Geo. W. PERSLEY, the popular song-writer, is sat- 
isfied that he has found the man who is wanted to rep- 
resent the ‘*‘Champion Reviewer” in the famous New 
York Graphic gallery of idiots, and sends us the follow- 
ing, clipped from the Milwaukee Literary Messenger, to 
substantiate his conviction : 


‘** Beautiful Dreams Linger Near Me,’ is a very 
pretty melody that reminds us so much of * Pat Me in 
My Little Bed,’ that we are tempted to wonder which 
inspired the other.” 


We do not wonder that the ‘author of ‘ Beautiful 
Dreams,” etc., is not pleased to have one of his best ef- 
forts compared to the “great American trundle-bed 
song.”” The Messenger certainly could not have made a 
worse guess, for the two songs have no resemblance 
whatever, except, perhaps, that each is a song and chorus. 


THE papers just now are printing an account of the 
invention by some sciewgtific individual of Hartford, of an 
electrical machine by which music may be transcribed 
as fast as the player extemporizes. In the face of this 
announcement, the following paragraph, which we find 
in a London paper, dated back in 1804, is interesting. 
Another proof of the wisdom of old King Solomon’s 
** There is nothing new under the sun :”’ 

** Earl Stanhope has invented, and after much labour 
brought to perfection, a contrivance applicable to any 
musical machine played on by the finger—as an organ, 
harpsichord, or piano—by which the music is printed 
by the mere operation of touching the note; su that 
copies of the music may be multiplied as often as any 
tune is played over.”’ 

To young musicians, who find it difficult to select 
music suitable to their capacity, which, at the same 
time, is possessed of something more than merely a tune, 
we can safely recommend a book recently issued by 
Fisher Bros., entitled ‘‘ Pleasures of Youth” (Jugend- 
Sreuden). This little volume of seventy-two pages con- 
tains nearly one hundred popular melodies, selected from 
the works of standard authors—Weber, Nageli, Doni- 
zetti, Beethoven, Rossini, etc.—all easily arranged and 
carefully fingered for small hands, by F. C. Mayer. 

Amateur organists will also find a treasure in ‘‘ Pleas- 
ures of Youth.” 


WE neglected to notice in our last issue the important 
change in the enterprising publishing house of our con- 
temporary, the Folio, of Boston. Mr. Perry having with- 
drawn, the firm is now White, Smith & Co. Mr. Perry has 
been connected with the house from the start, and to his 
energy and steady industry is due to a considerable ex- 
tent the success of the firm. He goes abroad for a sea- 
sonof recreation and rest, and the kindest wishes of 
the ‘* devotees of the art divine” go with him. 

Ir does us good to notice the signs of well-deserved 
prosperity displayed by some of our musical contempo- 
raries, who have climbed the hill of success with the 
Musical VISITOR. 

Whitney's Journal of Music begins the new year, and 
Volume III, greatly improved externally. The in- 
trinsic part of the Journal needs no remodeling. The 
Song Messenger has also improved its appearance. 


A NEAT little pamphlet, called the ‘* Boston Choir Di- 
rectory,” containing a list of forty-six of the leading 
churches of Boston, of different denominations, has been 
published by Wm. Gerrish, of that city. It isa useful 
and valuable little work to every one at all interested in 
the Hub, and must become in general demand, It will 
be sent by mail, on receipt of ten cents, by the publish- 
er, 1758 Washington street, Boston. 











—M. Vieuxtemps is improving in health. 

—A son of Charles Dickens has been admitted to the 
bar. : 
—Pauline Lucca’s other name is—but which one do 
you want? 

—Whitney, the American basso, made a splendid rep- 
utation in England. 

—Mr. Arthur Arnold is engaged on a translation of 
Castelar’s ‘* Life of -Byron.” 

—Clara Louise Kellogg is worth a quarter of a million, 
** Her voice is her fortune.” 

—Hima De Murska is Mrs. Nugent when she’s off the 
stage. How de’ do, Mrs. Nugent! 

—M. Faure, the great French baritone, will devote 
next summer to repose for health’s sake, 


—Mr. Frank Simmons, the sculptor, has returned 
from Rome, on a visit to his home in Maine. 

—Charles Adams, of Boston, has been engaged as 
principal tenor at the Grand Opera House, Vienna. 

—A Boston lecturer says thut Carlotti Patti’s singing 
seemed automatic—* like a music-box, for instance.”’ 

—Hans von Bullow, the great pianist, is to visit New 
York in October next, convoyed by Palmer & Ullman. 

—Rubinstein, despite his threatened retirement, has 
reappeared, and has been winning fresh laurels at 
Milan. 

—Mrs. Philip Read, formerly Miss Minnie Beals, of 
Topeka, Kansas, has made a successful debut as a singer 
in Florence, Italy. 

— Dwight’s Journal quotes from the Tribune to the effect 
that there are ‘‘all of eight Americans studying in 
Milan.”’ Eighty would be nearer right. 

—Mr. Jas. A. McClure, the Nashville music-publisher, 
has associated with him in business, his brother, Z. T. 
McClure. The firm will hereafter be J. A. McClure & 
Brother. 

—The discussion between Rev. John Curwin, of Lon- 
don, author of the ‘‘ Tonic Sol Fa Notation,” and Dr. 
Geo. F. Root, as to the merits of the new system, is at- 
tracting much attention and interest. 

—Max Maretzek was very fortunate in escaping the 
Cuban operatic ordeal, and when Lucca and the rest of 
the artists return in a properly humiliated condition, he 
may be induced to take them under his paternal guid- 
ance once more. 

--Mrs. Diana Staab, wife of the well-known pianist, 
Louis Staab, of New York, late of Chicago, died sud- 
denly in the former city on the 21st of December. In 
her death society has lost a true woman, and the musical 
art an earnest disciple. 

—There is an item going the rounds of the press to the 
effect that ‘* Miss Julia Rive, of Philadelphia, recently 
played at Leipsic, and was enthusiastically applauded.” 
This is all correct, except that Miss Rive belongs to Cin- 
cinnati, not Philadelphia. 

—Rose Hersee and some other members of the Carl 
Rosa Opera Troupe were the victims of a railroad acci- 
dent recently, near London, Eng. Miss Hersee was not 
much injured, bat the railway company will find that 
mashing opera-singers is too expensive a game to prac- 
tice very often. 

—Olive Logan writes to a New York paper: ‘‘ Schnei- 
der (the opera bouffe artist) owns one brooch, a mono- 
gram of the letters H and 8 formed of diamonds as big 
as horse-chestnuts. It is said to be worth the ransom 
of a king—a vague statement as regards money value, 
for there have been some kings I would n’t give a dollar- 
store breastpin for.” 

—Mlle. Schneider, the Parisian queen of opera bouffe, 
has, it is stated, purchased from the Count de Cleremont- 
Tonnerre a plat of ground in the Avenue de l’Impera- 
trice, fur which she has paid nearly £10,000, and rumor 
has it that the residence which the “Grand Duchess ” 
intends to build on her new property will cost, when 
completed, upward of 1,000,000 francs. 
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—Motto for the ball season: ‘‘ Hop on, hop ever.” 
—The Female Orchestra is giving concerts in Paris. 


—The three finest contralti living are American la- 
dies. 


—Milwaukee has lilacs in bloom.—Boston Globe. 
That li-lacs pith. 


—A new descriptive symphony has been successfully 
performed in Paris. 


—Twenty-five young ladies of Dover, N. H., have 
formed a musical club. 


—Boucicault receives $115 for each presentation of 
** Led Astray.’’ Play-making pays. 


—Shroeder’s new Opera House at Bloomington, LIli- 


nois, will be one of the finest in the West. 


—You can not put the same sum of money where it 
will do more good than by subscribing for the Visitor. 


—Aimee and bouffers were to have returned to the 
United States, from Havana, this month, but have gone 
to Mexico. 


—James G. Speight, better known as ‘* Young Ameri- 
cus,” the child violinist, died suddenly in Boston, on the 
night of January 10th. 


—At the Italiens, Paris, ‘‘ La Educande di Serrente,”’ 
a comic opera, by a new master, Signor Emilio Usiglio, 
will shortly be produced. 


—The following advertisement appeared in the Phila- 
delphia Ledger: **‘ Wanted—To trade a vault in Monu- 
ment Cemetery for a piano.”’ 


—The Liederkranz Society of Louisville have engaged, 
until the middle of March, the German Opera Troupe 
which has been with them of late. 


—Joaquin Miller was recently presented to Harriet 
Hosmer, in Rome. He looked at her critically, and 
then said: ‘* Hosmer, I like your eye.” 


—Some jovial souls gave a nine-cent ball at Walling- 
ford, Connecticut, on Christmas-eve. Another cent 
would have made it a cent-ten-nial affair. 


—Mme. Parepa-Rosa’s company, which will perform 
in America during the season of 1874-5, will include 
Wachtel, Santley, and, possibly, Sims Reeves. 


—The production, in Paris, of Handel’s ‘* Messiah,” 
in a circus building, excites the qualified indignation of 
British critics, as something akin to profanation. 


—Retai, Cierx.—‘*Bring one 
Greatly.’”’ 


Stupip Boy.—*‘ Papers empty of--‘ Horace Greeley.’ ”’ 


copy -- ‘ Rejoice 


--RETAIL CLERK TO StToRE Boy.--‘ George, bring me 
a copy of—‘ Oh, for an Eagle’s Pinions.’ ”’ 

Srock Boy ro Reta, CLERK.—‘‘All out of—‘ Oh, for a 
Peagle’s Inions.’ ” 


—Gen. P. 8. Gilmore’s admirable and richly uniformed 
band is now the favorite of N. Y. city. Gilmore has come 
seen, and conquered. Of course, his band is in request 
at all the great Academy balls this season. 


—A Western critic gives ‘‘ Providencé ” credit for the 
‘*superb qualities" of Capoul'’s voice, but thinks j¢ 
might have a finer finish. These Western fellows should 
not be so particular about the way Providence does His 
work. 


—Mlle. Sass, fine artist as she is, has not made a suc- 
cess in Juliet, in Gounod’s ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet,” in Mad- 
rid. The reason is obvious, as we suggested it would 
be. Madame Sass weighs over 200 pounds, and is mature 


in age; hence the Madridians could not realize in her 
personation of the heroine, the fragile girl of fifteen 
summers. 





_Walker, Philadelphia, on the lst of January. 





—A movement is now on foot in Pennsylvania to or- 
ganize a mammoth chorus to sing at the Centennial 
Celebration in Philadelphia. If the project meets with 
favor and proper encouragement, they will commence 
training at an early day. 


—We are happy to see that Messrs. Wm. M. Toy and 
Jas. F. Morrison were admitted to the firm of Lee & 
We trust 
that they may, as they deserve, grow rich, hearty, and 
fat, like the head of the house. 


—Mlle. Albani, the new prima donna star, who had 
created so much European furure, was announced to 
succeed Mme. Adelina Patti, debuting as Amina in Bel- 
lini’s ‘‘Sonnambula.’’ She will find Moscow a hard 
operatic road to travel after the brilliant Adelina. 


—The new Grand Opera House in Paris will be com- 
pleted next July. It was begun in 1861, and three mill- 
ion francs were expended on it every year up to the 
breaking out of the war, when the government reduced 
the allowance two-thirds; but a loan large enough to 
complete the structure has been effected. 


—The Italian opera enterprise in Havana, under the 
joint management of Mesdames Lucca and De Murska, 
was a complete failure, and the members of the company 
are straggling back to New York. Lucca is anxious to 
close up the season as quickly as possible, having dis- 
covered that opera management is not child’s play, but 
a diversion to be paid for déarly. 


—While prayer was being offered at a social gathering, 
last evening, of a denomination which is noted for very 
strict ideas of morality, and which particularly tabooes 
dancing, a lot of youngsters in the gallery amused 
themselves and horrified their elders by whistling aud 
humming ‘ Blue Danube,” ‘‘ Josephus Orange Blos- 
som,” and other blasphemous melodies.—Boston Globe. 


—That New England lecturer who tells people ‘‘ How 
to Abolish Poverty,”’ is a ‘* benefactor of his race,’ and 
came just in the nick of time to post people on a very 
important subject. He introduces his economical pro. 
cess by charging his poverty-stricken hearers ‘fifty 
cents a head.”” Those grumbling individuals who assert 
that we have no unselfish philanthropists among us 
must now feel cheap enough, 


—One of the most popular convention leaders and class 
teachers in the West is Mr. T. Martin Towne, who, if not 
the largest, is the busiest Town-e (vain attempt at a 
pun) known to the musical people of the section of the 
country in which he labors. Prof. Towne closed a suc- 
cessful convention at East Troy, Wis., on January 9th. 
He is engaged to conduct a musical revival at Lake 
Mills, Wis., the last week in January. 


—The Paris Italien is flourishing under the able man- 
agement of Maurice Strakosch, who is carrying out the 
system of fostering fresh young talent as outlined, by 
his brother and partner, Max Strakosch, in his recent 
interview at the Everett House with ourcritic. Brother 
Maurice has already drawn two prizes in the musical 
young folks’ lottery—a first-class soprano and a con- 
tralto. He now announces the debut of two more so- 
prani—Mlles. Donadiv and Brambilla, and a new tenor, 
M. Devillier. That’s right, there are plenty more to be 
found by looking after; anything to reduce the extor- 
tionate demands of the three or four high-priced prima 
donne who now “ rule the operatic roost.”’ 





DEATH OF MME. PAREPA ROSA. 





The death of this matchless artist, which 
occurred in London, on the 22d of January, 
will cause a wide-spread feeling of sadness 
here; while those who knew her personally, 
and are familiar with her traits of charac- 
ter, will deeply feel this bereavement. We 
can scarcely comprehend that she is dead, 
and that the marvelously pure voice of Pa- 
repa Rosa is stilled forever. 

The intelligence comes too late for more 
than a mere statement of the sad fact in 
this number. 




















—Olive Logan is now a resident of Paris. 


— Janauschek and troupe, Chicago, February 4th. 


—Lawrence Barrett is ‘‘Marching through Geor- 
g-i-a.”’ 

—Theatrical stars are abundant at any price, in 
London. 

—Toole, an English comedian, is arranging for a sea- 
son in New York, 

—Blanche DeBar is called the handsomest woman on 
the American stage. 

— Aiken’s Theater, Chicago, will in future be known 
as the ‘‘ Great Adelphi.” 

—‘* La Liqueur d’Or,”’ at the Paris Menus-Plaisirs, has 
been stopped by the Censure. 

—John E. Owens has recovered from his injuries, and 
will resume his engagements. 

—Mme. Janauschek has purchased the cottage she 
occupied last summer, at Cohasset. 

—Sardou’s ** Uncle Sam” is soon to be brought out at 
the Prince of Wales Theater, Liverpool. 

— The report that Joe Emmett was struck with pa- 
ralysis is a mistake. His health is perfect. 

—Joseph Proctor, having secured a sewing machine 
patent, will retire from the stage to work it up. 

—Speaking of Salvini, the Chicago Times remarks: 
**Tom is a promising actor, and Milwaukee ought to 
encourage him.” 

—The stock company of Booth’s New York Theater 
have agreed to accept two-thirds salaries during the re- 
mainder of the season. 


— London can not equal New York for theaters or 
companies. Wallack’s Grand Opera House excels the 
great Alhambra greatly. 


—‘The Road to Ruin,’ ‘‘The Hypocrite,” ‘ The 
Belle’s Stratagem,’’ and ‘‘ Wild Oats’ have been run- 
ning simultaneously at four London theaters. 


—‘* Do you think your piece will run long?” asked 
somebody of Sardou. ‘‘ Yes,’ answered the author ; 
** nothing is so long-lived as an American uncle.” 


—‘*Heart’s Delight,’’ a piece adapted from ‘*‘ Dombey 
and Son,” by Andrew Halliday, has been produced at 
the Globe Theater, London, with considerable success. 


—A sense of professional failure is said to have 
caused the death of Miss Laura C. Alexander, formerly 
an actress at the Boston Theater, and latterly at Wal- 
Jack’s, in New York. 


— ‘* Led Astray ” has been attracting thousands to the 
Union Square Theater, New York, while ‘‘A Man of 
Honor ™ has been barely recognized at Wallack’s. What 
a lamentable condition of a free and independent 
people ! 

— At the conclusion of the present tour of the Lydia 
Thompson company, which will be in April, the entire 
title, repertoire, wardrobes, and effects of the company 
will be sold, the present organization disbanded, and the 
fair Lydia herself will retire from the stage and return 
to England. 


— At the close of the Salvini engagement at McVick- 
er’s Theater, Chicago, Ul., Maurice Grau, Salvini’s 
manager, demanded of Manager J. H. McVicker the 
sum of money then due him, amounting to some thou- 
sands of dollars ; but as the Aimee Opera Bouffe company, 
of which it was claimed that Mr. Grau was a partner, 
failed to fulfillan engagement at McVicker’s Theater, ac- 
cording to contract, Mr. McVicker retained the amount 
of money alleged to be due, as a partial offset against 
his losses. It is said that Mr. Grau has commenced a 
suit against Mr. McVicker in the United States Court 
to recover $4,000. 
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is the time to subscribe for the VistTor, and receive one 
of our beautiful premium 

CHROMOS, 
which we continue to offer every prepaying subscriber, 
old and new. Don’t delay. 

A choice of our three oil chromos will be delivered or 
sent, prepaid, to any address, on receipt of the regular 
subscription price, $1.50, for the Visitor. Look over 
the list of premiums elsewhere, if you have not already 
done 60. 

To AGents.— Have you sent us the names of all who 
can be induced to subscribe for the Visiror, within the 
bounds of your field of labor? We believe the majority 
(if not every one) of our former readers, who have failed 
to renew for 1874, might be restored to our lists by an 
effort on your part. Go over your field, and send us the 


FEBRUARY BULLETIN 
oF 
NEW MUSIC 
Published by John Church & Co., 
66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati, O. 
(The Key is marked with a capital letter.) 





VOCAL. 


Whispers from Home. 
Ciiccssidanenenvincnavdiatnagticielsineeiin -Nish. 30 


‘* Though far from the scenes of my childhood I roam, 
* Tstill, in my fancy, hear whispers from home.” 


Words, beautiful in themselves, wedded to music which 
is sweetness itself. 


Only Through Love............ Campbell. 30 
A neat little love-song, well written and correctly put 


together. 





Lam Sitting by the River Side. 
DB ciciciizesisarvaisscoccistesecsvinnces ainlentie wonweseneenneses Allen. 30 
A song, with pretty words, and a simple, touching 
melody, which is sure to attract attention and become 
popular. 


Rebecca Jane. 


** Rebecca Jane, get up I say, 
For don’t you know its broke ob day! 
Hallelujah ! come dis way, 
And join us in the Jubilee.” 

This new Ethiopian song is like nothing else. It has 
the peculiar swing so thoroughly characteristic of the 
Ethiopian race, and so irresistible in good minstrel 
songs. While it is very funny, ‘* Rebecca Jane” is not 
coarse. It is arranged so that all who enjoy a hearty 
laugh may “come in, in the chorus.” 


Bird of the Wild Wing. 
Ge 





** Bird of. the wild wing, 
Bird of the foam, 
Linger no Jonger, 
Fly to my home.” 
This exquisite song and chorus is destined to be the 
success of the season. Such a heart-stirring composition 
is sure to become a favorite. 


Iam Thinking of Thee. 
TD. cnnsen occeeee sescceceeccrooes GHGs 
An excellent sentimental song. 


Sweet Angel Belle. 


Song and chorus. 


‘* Angels called thee to the realms above, 
Where the saintly spirits dwell, 
Sweet Angel Belle.’ 


| Soldicr’s Farewell, 
BD csccccscrne oceeccece ececcceereccccece soccecce seseeee Geisselbrecht. 30 
Here we have something to offer for singers who want 
| something more than mere melody and words. This 
song is of a higher character than the ones just noticed. 
| The melody is one that requires the use of expression, 
and its force is heightened by judicious accompaniment. 


glish translation by J. C. Johnson, 


Distant Chimes, 
+ Glover. 


Th ..ccoose cooccocee cosceses e eccceccocescccee ereccercceccc ede 


male voices. 


Spring, Gentle Spring. 

Riviere. 
A delightful waltz-song that already has many ad- 

mirers. Quite easy to learn and sing. 


Put Your Shoulder to the Wheel..........Clifton. 
‘*A motto for every man.”’ 
A lively,amusing song. It is one of the popular songs 
of the day. 





40 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
Charge of the Hussars. 
BE. senecomns 
A new edition of this standard composition. 
on large plates and carefully fingered. 


ler. 60 
Engraved | 





Ons, 
¥ 


Angels’ Wings. 
Ee ncnciseeotenneasenssienesniiounions Addison. 
Every pianist of moderate ability should have a copy 
of this morceaux. It is written in the style of ‘‘ Coral 
Caves,” though in no way like it musically. It will 
soon be very popular. 


Esdraeton Schottische. 
DF nacvainccedieniversasenvaeeinnines setneebenesbbneauett McDowell. 
a, and uncommonly pretty. Just the piece for 
young players. Fingered for small hands. 


Celestial March 

This new composition, pronase entirely original and 
fresh, reminds one somewhat of ‘‘ Heavenward,” in 
style. It has one of the prettiest title-pages ever issued | 
and is altogether one of the most promising of our late 
publications. 
*Round the World Waltz. 

FF cxeces cvesesibevinesecces poke coteeerendinctnetinten 


Musical Visitor Polka. 


2 
FF ccece ceccceccocescnssovces eeeccccscceress ecscceces es ceeeeeccecee soceee 


Treetop Waltz. 
GD vcecescseosnscvenssccsons ssvasesenscntenene eccessccoccoveessocccccoes eee 


a collection of carefully arranged pieces, by H. D. Sofge, 


in a few days: 
Cuckoo’s Courtship Waltz. 
Musical Visitor Polka. 
Honor Bright Mazurka. 
>Round the World Waltz. 
Truly Good Galop. 
Dancing Rondo. 
(Published in this number of the Visitor.) 
Treetops Waltz. 
Fai. y Freaks Schottische. 
Gay Lark March. 
In Earnest Waltz. 
We can recommend every one of these pieces. 


title-pages. Nothing better for young players. 
N00 OT IR ss cicnreccosinrensscieees dstbinasbsceirsenssecesies oe 


BOOKS, 
Every Sabbath. 

For Suaday-schools and the home circle, by T. C. 
O’Kane. 
new work, see page 21, of this Visitor. 
Sample copies, by mail........ 


Oe ee eee enes ee eeeeeeseeeeeees 


Ryan’s True Cornit Instructor, ....ccccccseeeeeeeee 

The last addition to the successful series of ‘* True In- 
structots,”’ for the various instruments. This book will 
teach any one, who cares to learn, how to become a per- 
former on the cornet, in a very few lessons. 


Sennen eee nneseneeeeeeseses . 


The Extract of Opera. «........... 


paper covers. It makes the most interesting evening 
entertainment imaginable, for amateur concerts, socie- 





ties, etc. 


50 | 
A new, large plate edition of this favorite trio for fe- | 


40 | 


30 | 


30 | 
These little pieces are from the ** Sacenp GRADE SET,” | 


which contains the following, all of which will be ready | 


They | 
are all fingered, and beautifully printed, with colored | 


30 | 


For notice of, and specimen pages from this | 


75 
F. W. Root’s amusing operatic sketch, printed with | 


‘Sabbath School Standards 
| For 1874. 


| Every Sabbath, (Just out.) By T. C. 
$3.60 


O’Kane. Per doz. . : ; 
By 


Sunshine for Sunday Schools. 
P. P. Bliss. Perdoz, . . $3.60 
W. Straub, 


The Golden Rule. By S. 
$3.60 


$3.00 
$3.60 
M $3.60 


Both German and English words are printed. The En- | 


Perdoz. . . . . : 
| 


| Sparkling Jewels, By K. Shaw, 
|The Charm, By P. P. Bliss, 
The Prize. By Geo. F. Root, 
The Silver Spray. By W.H. Doane, $3.60 
The Crown, By L. H. Dowling, . $3.60 
The Chapel Gems, By Geo. F. Root, $3.60 


30 | 





| 


THE MODEL OaGAN METHOD. 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


A new book for the Reed organ, by the most success- 
ful of all writers for that instrument! Mr. Root con- 
sidered that, although his first book was so successful, 
another one adapted to and embodying the advanced 
| ideas was wanted, and the Model Organ Method is the 
| result. 

The work strikes one as symmetrical and complete. 
Beginning at the very beginning, it leads, by a}most im- 
perceptible degrees of increase in difficulty and by means 
of really beautiful music, to such attainments as qualify 

one for playing tastefully and well, church music accom- 
| paniments and organ solos of medium difficulty, and to begin, 
| if desirable, the study of the large pipe organ. Such a 
| course occupies half of the book, the remainder being 

filled with a remarkable collection of music—thoroughly 
| practicable for players of the usual attainments, pieces 

the right length for church use, and always attractive mu- 
| sically. The songs of the book will be found up to the 
| standard in other departments ; the typography is fine, 
| and altogether its publishers feel justified in calling un- 
| usual attention to the work. 
Price 








THE JOY. 


A glee, chorus, and sacred music book for the social 
| circle, the singing school, and musical convention, by P. 
| P. Bliss. 

| The first department of the book is edited by Dr. Geo. 
| F. Root, and is filled with that writer’s sprightliest and 
most melodious glees and quartettes. Among the more 
| advanced pieces are found several of Mendelssohn’s best 
part songs, a brilliant arrangement from Offenbach and 
| compositions by Costa, Kalliwoda, Muller, and others. 
| Try it by the fireside! Try it in the singing society! Try 
| it in the choir! 

| Singly.... 

| Per dozen 





SUNSHINE FOR SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


BY P. P. BLISS. 


The author of this work is not only a musician, but 
| the superintendent of one of the largest Sunday Schools 
in Chicago, and is eminently qualified to make an ap- 
| propriate and useful book. ‘‘ More to follow;’’ ‘* That 
| will be Heaven for me;’* ‘* Hold the fort; and many 

such favorites are in the SUNSHINE. 
Price, single Price, per dozen 





THE MANNERCHOR. 


A collection of Quartettes, for Men’s voices, by Gzo. 
F. Roor. 

Mate GLEE Socteties, COLLEGES, QUARTETTE CLUBS, 
will do well to get the ** Mannerchor.”’ 


soe 6S Per dozen.. .$6 00 


seeeee 








“If men only appreciated the helpfulness of loving words, they would certainly coin more for daily use.”—‘ Poems of Home Life.” 





Love Lightens Labor. 

















Oe Oe 
Recitando. Music by Gro. F. Root. 
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1. A good wife rose from her bed one|morn,And|tho’t witha nervous|dread Of the|piles of clothes to be| washed,and more Than'a 
2. It had rained in the night,and all the| wood Was| wet as it could|be,There were|puddings and pies to| bake, besides, A 
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dozen mouths to be|fed ; Of the|meals to get for the men in the|field, And the|children to send a-|way To|school, and the milk to be 
loaf of cake for|tea, And the|day was hot, and her aching|head Throbbed| wearily as she |said, If | girls but knew what 































































































Go back for 2d verse. 
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skimmed and churned,And|all to be done that|day. || 
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good wives know, They’d|be in no haste to |wed. || 3.‘“Jennie,what do you think I|told Ben Brown,” Called the | farmer from the 
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smiled, and stoop-ing | down | Kissed her cheek,‘ ’twas this, that | you were the best And the | dear-est wife in | town.” 


































































































Love Licutgens Lasor.—o, 





















































4. The farmer went back to the field, and the | wife, In a 
5. ** Just think,” the children all cried in a 
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| smiling and absent | way, Sang | snatches of tender 


| breath, “Tom | Wood has run off to | sea; He | wouldn’t, I know, if he 
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white as the foam of the | sea; 
self, as she softly 


Her 


| bread was light, and her | butter was sweet, And | gold-en as_ it could | 


| said, “Tis so | sweet to labor for 
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| those we love, No | won-der that girls will | wed.” 
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To Miss Anna S. Burge. 
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Words and Music by Mrs, T., J. COOK. 


Contributed by H. R. PALMER. 
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ONE IN CHRIST. 


© 
*Words by Rev. H. D. GANSE. T. C. OOKANE. a 
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1. We are ma-ny, we are one; For, by one Spir-it led, All our paths to-geth-er run, 
2. Merge we then our separate speech, To form a com-mon tongue; Cease, ye discords, while we reach 
3. Hark! with shouts the saints on high The King of glo - ry crown; Roll apart, O sol-id sky, 
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Tho’ o’er the earth they es Straight to Christ they lead for light, Straight to Christ for 

u - ni-ver-sal song. “Je - sus” be the name we sing; Help us, Spir - it 

And pour the an-them down. “Hal -le-lu - ia!” Say, ye men, Is it heaven or 
— 
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the fight, Then w ith him straight to heaven. 
a-dor - ed word. 
of kings.” 


sins for-given, Straight be- hind him thro’ 
of the Lord, And the ut - most lands shall ring With that 
earth that aie the cho - rus back a - gain: “Our Christ is King 
lox 
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* Rendered with thrilling effect at the Evangelical Alliance, October, 1873. 


























SPECIMEN PAGES FROM 


“EVERY SABBATH,” 


OUR NEW BOOK FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, BY T. C. O’KANE. 
Published by JOHN CHURCH & CO., 66 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


THE siemens ett SHORE. 


> 
76 Words by Miss C. M. A. 
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a C. O’KANE. 
as : cers rest: =3= 
Out upon the stormy main, O’er the raging waves we ride; : Shrink we ok ‘oil or pain, Since for 
2. Friends we have on yonder strand, Just beyond the billows dark ; ; On the golden cliffs they stand , Watching 
3. Land of glory, land of bloom, Bought for us with Jesus’ a re" almost home ! Lo! the 
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us Immanuel died. Heed we not the tempest’s roar, Bewind we are for Canaan’s shore ; "Mid the raging 

for our coming bark. Hard they strove to gain the shore, Toil and tribulation bore; Now the conqueror’s 


shining hills of God! Storms and dangers now are o’er, We have gained the blood- bought shore ; Hallelujah 




























































































Hal-le - lujah to our King! 


storm we ’ll sing Hal-le -lu-jah to our King! Hal-le - lu-jah, hal-le - lu-jah! 
palms they bear, Star-ry di-adems they wear. Hal-le - lu- jah, hal-le - lu- jah! Starry diadems they wear. 
to ve pan Glo-ry, glo-ry to his name! Hal-le - Ju-jah, hal-le - lu-jah! Glory, wy to the Lamb! 
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“TVGRY SABBATE 


For Every Sabbath-School. 


TO SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


To insure the success of the Sunday-school, 
it is essential that a lively interest in the work 
be maintained, and its song-worship be rendered 
attractive to both old and young. To accom- 
plish this desired end, New Music of the right kind, 
when the good things of the old singing-book 
have become familiar, is indispensable. 


Do you want a New Sabbath-School 
Singing Book for 1874? 


Before deciding upon one, do not fail to ex~ 
amine the new work by the veteran in the 
cause of Sunday-school music--T. U, O°. KANE— 
entitled 


“EVERY ¢ABBATH,” 


(Now in Press.) 


Every Sabbath-School will want “ Every 
Sabbath!” 


All over the land, Sunday-schools that have 
been using ‘* Sunshine,” ‘Prize,’ ‘Charm,’ 
“Silver Spray,’ or other of the popular books 
issued by our house, confidently look to the pub- 
lishers of these works for something equally 
good and useful to take their place, and they 
will not be disappointed, for 
*“ EVERY SABBATH” WILL SUIT EVERY 

SABBATH-SCHOOL. 
The chief design of this book is the same that 


has been kept in view in the preparation of the 
other similar works issued by the publishers. 


“EVERY SABBATH” 


Is fully equal to any before issued, if not 
better. 


The author has aimed to produce such @ 
collection of 


PURE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MUSIC 


as is best adapted to the WANTS AND CAPACITIES 
of young singers—eminently devotional words 
wedded to bright, fresh, and inspiring music. In 


“EVERY SABBATH” 


he aims particularly to furnish pure and valu- 
able songs for the children, being mindful, at 
the same time, of the fact that 


TRUTHS MUST BE TAUGHT TO CHILDREN 
IN SUCH A MANNER THAT IT IS 
PLEASING FOR THEM 
TO LEARN. 


In furtherance of _ it has been his aim, 
in preparing 


“EVERY SABBATH,” 
TO COMBINE PLEASURE WITH PROFIT. 
Ready March Ist. 


Sample Copies, 30 Cents, post-paid. 
$3.60 per Doz. 





Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 West Fourth Street, 
CINCINNATI. 
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BETTER THAN EVER! 


CHURCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR, 


The Leading Musical Journal 
OF THE WEST! 


The best Articles ! 
The best Editorials ! ! 
The best Music!!! 


IN SHORT, 


The most Reliable Musical Authority in the West. 


Send 10 cents for Sample Copy containing Premiums, 
and 


SUBSCRIBE EARLY FOR THE NEW VOLUME, 


And secure one of the 


VALUABLE ‘PREMIUMS 


Which are being presented to 
Every new Subscriber. 





Subscription, including Premium, only $1.50. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 West Fourth Street, 
CINCINNATI, O. 





TO ADVERTISERS. 


We beg to lay before the advertising public a few 
facts concerning the value of 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR 


AN ADVERTISING MEDIUM. 


It is an unquestioned principle, that the value of a 
publication for advertising purposes, depends upon the 
following qualifications, viz: 


The Character of the Publication. 

A large Paying List of First Class Subscribers. 

The number of Readers who may have access to 
each copy. 

The space allotted to Advertisements, the quality 
of Advertisements taken, and their arrangement. 

We claim for the “VISITOR” that it is the 
leading Musical Journal, and has the largest Cir- 
culation of any similar publication in the West, of 
bona fide Cash Subscribers, entirely in families of 
unquestioned respectability, where it is kept per- 
manently, and read by a large number other than 
the Subscribers; that it devotes but little space to 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


taken, and thus all matter inserted in Advertising 
Columns is certain to be 


WELL DISPLAYED. 


We propose accepting a few First Class Adver- 
theements for Vol, Il, 


AT LOW RATES. 





NOW IS THE TIME TO ADVERTISE. | 


| on trial, and receive reading and fine engravings equal 


1874 PRESBYVERIAN WEEKLY. 


$1.50 per Annum. 
ALFRED NEVIN, D.D., LL.D., EDITOR. 

The WEEKLY is sound, spirited, and progressive. Its 
adaptation to the wants of the masses is indicated by its 
rapidly growing circulation. It isa fresh, interesting, 
and instructive paper. The Editor is assisted by able 
Contributors, Its cheapness mekes it ‘le paper for the 
hard times. Special rates to Clubs of ten and upward. 
In the number of Nov, 27th, the Editor begins a series 
of articles on the 

“ Parables of Our Lord,” 


the copyright of which is secured. Each subscriber has 
a choice between two handsome 


PREMIUM CHROMOS, 


the. ‘* Cross and Flowers,”’ or ‘‘ Fruit Piece.” 
specimen copies. Address 


JOHN B. KUR1Z, Publisher, 
731 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


MAUCK’S HERALD 


Is a LARGE eight-page Werexif of MisceLLANEovs Lit- 
ERATURE. In its columns will be found choice variety 
of Gems in every department of literature of interest 
to the general reader. The large amount and great variely 
of popular and valuable reading matter in each number is not 
excelled by any other paper. EACH NUMBER IS COMPLETE. 
Everybody likes it. $2.00 a year, or $2.50 with Two 
Parr of Prana’s CHROMOS mounted, packed, and sent prepaid. 
50 cents for three months, or 65 cents with a PrRane 
CHROMO mounted, packed, and sent prepaid. Single numbers 
6 cents, or a copy and two chromos for 25cents. Value 
and satisfaction guaranteed. Fora business that pays take 
an agency. Address L. W. MAUCK, Cheshire, 0. 


Send for 








63,000 now, a million for 1874! Estab- 
lished 1868. A circulation of 50,000 reached in 1872-: 
Greatly enlarged and improved. Universally acknowl- 
edged the Largest, Cheapest, Finest, and the Best Pic- 
torial Paper of its class in the world! A million sub- 
scribers wanted! 


Now is the time! Don’t wait, but subscribe for a year 


to a $75 library for $1. 


In order to increase the circulation of the ‘* Illus- 
trated Record” to one million, and to introduce it 
everywhere, the publishers will send it a year on trial 
to you, reader, if you are not a subscriber already, in- 
cluding a premium of 30 articles, or choice of four chro- 
mos, or two large engravings, free, all for $1.25,—far less 
than value, as all who receive papers and premiums 
readily admit. Sample copies,10 cents. Subscribe now 
before this great offer for introduction is withdrawn. 


The ‘Illustrated Record” is a 16 page, 64 column 
paper, and is devoted to Literature, Fashions, Household 
Etiquette, Polite Education, Travel, Stories, Adven- 
tures, etc. Free from politics. Keeps up with the 
progress of Science, Art, and Discovery, and is a mam- 
moth Encyclopedia of American and Foreign Litera- 
ture, of which it publishes the best—the ‘‘ cream,”’ 
richly and profusely illustrated. It is universally ad- 
mitted the Largest and Cheapest First-Class Pictorial 
Paper in the world. 


Save money by subscribing while such great induce- 
ments are being offered, and make money by showing 
papers and premiums to others, and raising alarge club. 
Send $1 for subscription, and 25 cents for expenses on 
the premium, and by return mail you will receive the 
paper and prize. With these to show, you can easily 
raise aclub. All : must be addressed to the 

ILLUSTRATED RECORD, 
33 & 34 Park Row, New York. P.O. Box 2142. 


Take Notice.—Any of the $4 magazines or papers 
with premium, etc., will be sent with the Recorp for 
$3.50 extra, $3 magazines for $2.50, and $2 magazines 
for $1.75. Send all your subscriptions for all your 
papers, and you will save from 25 cents to $1 on each, if 
you take the “ Illustrated Record.” tf 


AGENTS WANTED. 





We want an agent in every town to rolicit subserip- 
tions for the Mustcan Vistron. A good-sized list can 
be obtained in almost any neiuhborhood, and a valuabl 
premium secured with very little effort, We have sent | 
many beautiful premiums to persons who procure dd the 
requisite number of suleeribers in an hour's time, It 
le hot Reeeamery, however, for an agent working for any 
premium to get all the subscriptions at one place, or to 
eond them all in at ome the Suey may be obtained to 
different towne of Btates, and cont af convenient A 
cash premiam will be given if preferred. See Premiam | 
List in another coleme 


THE BEST MUSICAL JOURNAL PUBLISHED. 


CHURCH’S MUSICAL VISITOR 


Stands confessedly FIRST in its peculiar field of jour- 
nalism, and is everywhere received and acknowledged to 
be THE BEST AND MOST RELIABLE AUTHORITY 
in MUSICAL and KINDRED MATTERS, as also the 
largest, handsomest, and cheapest in America. With the 
October number we entered upon Volume III, and with 
vastly extended subscription lists. But determined still 
to increase, we call attention to the following 


ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 


Although disapproving entirely of the present system 
of ‘premiums to subscribers,’’ we are determined to be 
first in this respect, as in all others, and accordingly 
present the following extremely liberal 


PREMIUM LIST. 


Each subscriber can have his choice of the following 
CHROMOS ; 

1 of Muller’s ‘‘Wetterhorn,”’ set of four. 
1 of Prang’s American—Cabinet size. 
2 of Prang’s American—Album size. 

These Prangs include his celebrated Yosemite, New 
England, and other American scenes, 

For a club of five subscribers, we will send each one 
his choice as above, and a set of either Muller’s or 
Prang’s Chromos to the getter-up of the club. 

For a club of ten, we will send each subscriber his 
choice of Chromos in foregoing list, and both sets of 
Chromos to the getter-up of the club. 

For a club of fifteen, we will send each subscriber his 
choice of Chromos, as above, and to the getter-up of the 
club, both sets of Chromos, and also a full set of the 
Prang, Album size. 

For a club of twenty, we will send each subscriber his 
choice of Chromos, and to the getter up of the club, 
both sets of (hromos handsomely framed, and a set of 
the Prang Chromos, Album size, 

Or their choice of the following 


MUSIC AND MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 


Price. 


1. Ryan’s True Instructor for any instru- 
ment, *‘Palmer’s Concert Choruses,”’ or any 
other book of equal value, or one music folio 

2. Sheet Music from our catalogue.......... 

3. The *Glory,’”’ “True Choir,’ ‘ The 
Palm,” or any other book of equal value 

4. One Concert Harmonica oe 

5. **The Song Tree,’’ or complete eet of 
- Graded Songs,”’ 5 books, or ** Concert Cho- 
—, 

Root’s Mode] Organ Method, or Madam 
Rive’s “System of Sight Singing’’.. 

7. One dozen “Sparkling Jewels” 

8. La Blache’s Vocal Method, Normal 
Musical Hand-book, New Curriculum, 
Root’s ‘* School for Singing,”’ or Sheet Music. 

9. Plain Guitar or Violin 

10. Guitar or Violin, with bow and instruc- 
a book 

. Plain Piano Stool. or Cover. cocos ens 
is One dozen “True Singing Sche 1 Text 
book,”’ or two dozen “ Sparkling Jewels ”’.... 

13. Violin, with bow, case, and instructor, 
or Guitar with paper case and instructor.... 

14. Fancy Flock Piano Spread (Green or 
Red)..... ndove tbveapenntecsscqessecsosen: ecocee cosenseveseccee 

15. Rosewood Guitar, wood case 

16. Shryock’s Mammoth Music Charts..... 

17. Embroidered Broadcloth Piano Cover. 

18. Violin, with bow and case, or Guitar 


No. 
Subs 





19. Elegar figured Piano Spre RO ores 
20. Fine Violin, or Rosewood Guitar worth 
21. Fine Violin, with case, bow, and trim- 
mings complete.. 
22. Genuine Martin Guitar, 
23. Fancy Flock Piano Spre a, with Stool 
to match...... eseesnees oe nonmdinéestienpenseusees 
24. Rosewood Music ‘Box, playing six airs, 60 
. Portable Five Octave lelodecn,. 75 
3. Mason & Hamlin Organ, style C.. 100 
. Piano Case Melodeon....-.. 112 
- Mason & Hamlin Organ, style a 140 
29. Mason & Hamlin Organ, style 48., 200 


60 


. 200 00 
260 00 


The papers need not all be sent to the same post-office. 
Names can be sent as you get them, with the money, but 
observe the following rules: 

1. Every letter containing names to apply on a pre- 
mium list must se state. 

2. All premiums will be delivered in our office, free ot 
expense, but if shipped elsewhere, charges will be at the 
expense of those ordering them. For premiums for- 
warded by mail, the money must be sent for | ostage. 
Full directions for shipment should accompany all 
orders. 

4. The final letter calling for the premium, must con- 
tain a complete lid of all the names of the club on which 
premiums are claimed, in order that we may compare 
“~~ our books. 

© guarantee the articles to be new, and exactly what 
they purport, and have invoiced them at the regular re- 
tall price 

Sheet Music ordered for premiums must be selected 
from our publications 


Addrere the Publishers, 
John Church 4 (eo, 
CINCINNATI, O 
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Joun Cuurcu & Co. 


66 WEST FOURTH ST., CINCINNATI, O. 


Publish the following Works, written 


By A. N. JOHNSON. 


Tue True Cuorr. 


This is a full sized Church Music Book, arranged in 
the following manner: First, it has a Singing School 
Course, arranged on a system which makes it easy to 
teach a singing schooi. Next, it contains a set of tunes 
arranged in progressive order, the practice of which 
will make any one a fluent reader of music. Next, it 
has a collection of highly interesting singing school 
tunes, which have been published before, and proved 
highly interesting. Next, it has an equally interesting 
collection of singing school tunes, which have’never been 
published before. Then comes a complete collection of 
psalm tunes in all metres. Next comes a superior col- 
lection of anthems which have never been published 
before. Next comes a collection of anthems which have 
been published before, and which have proved very 
useful and interesting. Nxt comes a small collection 
of oratorio choruses. Next comes a small collection of 
chants. Next comes a selection of opera chorusea. 
Finally comes a complete method of chorus practice, 
the instructions in which will bring any choir or musical 
association into a complete state of discipline. 

It is believed that no book has ever been published 
which will prove so useful and interesting to choirs and 
singing schools as the True Choir. Price, $13.50 per 
dozen. 


Tue A.Liecany CoLLecTIOoN. 


This is a full-sized Church Music Book, containing a 
complete collection of Church and Singing School Music, 
with one of the best methods of teaching singing schools 
and leading choirs which was ever devised. Price, 
$12.00 per dozen. 


Juvenite Sonc Book. 


This work contaius a complete system for teaching the 
art of reading music, in which the practicing lessons are 
all such popular tunes as “‘ Nellie Bly,” “Lily Dale,” 
“Wait for the Wagon,” ‘‘Dixie’s Land,” etc., etc., 
placed in progressive order, so as to impart a complete 
practical knowledge of the art of reading notes. It also 
contains a choice collection of children’s new songs. 
Patcg, $5.00 per dozen. 


Jounson’s THorovucH Bass. 


This is the plainest and easiest system of Thorough 
Bass ever published. It is also the plainest and simplest 
system for learning to play Church Music on the Organ, 
Piano-forte, and Melodeon, which has ever been devised. 
Price, $1.25 per copy. 


Joxunson’s MELopgeon anp Or- 
GAN INsTRUCTOR. 


This work gives the same instructions which are given 
in Jounson's Tuonoven Bass. In addition it contains: 

A COMPLETE COURSE OF HARMONY instruction, 
which t# so progressive and simple that Harmony is 
made an easy study. 

A OOMPLETE COURSE OF STUDY for learning the 
art of playing Voluntarics and Interludes, 
2 4 COMPLETE COURSE OF STUDY for learning the 
pipe organ snd foot pedals, Aud « choles eelection of 
pure Oneas Musto, Paice, 68.00 per copy. 


CINCINNATI 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
87 W. SEVENTH STREET. 


Established in 1867. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 


The Conservatory is open during the entire year, and 
pupils are received daily. 
Letters and applications should be addressed to the 
proprietress of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
MISS CLARA BADR, 
87 W. Seventh Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


‘BRASS BAN D 


AND 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS. 


John Church & Co. 


Have always in stock full lines of all styles of 


FROM THE BEST MAKERS, 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


ALL VARIETIES OF 


STRINGED ore 


Violins, Violincellos, Basses, 
Guitars. etc., 

Imported direct from the leading European manufac- 

tnrers. 


MARTIN GUITARS, all sizes. 


Every variety of Musical Instrument 
always in stock. 


Geo. F. Root & Sons, 


BOOK AND MUSIC DEALERS, 


FOR THE 


BOOK PUBLICATIONS 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


Orders from the Trade, Teachers, and the 
Musical Public will receive prompt atten- 
tion. Address, 


GEO. F. ROOT & SONS, 


No. 750 Wabash Avenue, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE VERY BEST ; 
Violin and Guitar Strings 


hat come to America are imported by our 





house. Dealers and the trade supplied, 
A eet of the very = seat violin strings 

cont by mail, post paid, for $1 25. Very 
-xoellent violin strings for 61 per set. 


JOUN CHURCH w Co., 
IMPORTERS 
CINCINNATI 





BRASS INSTRUMENTS, 


yg MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 


CHURCH & CO.’S 


Collection of Standard 


CHORUSES, TRIOS, 


QUARTETTES, ete. 


With Accompaniment for 


PIANO OR ORGAN. 


— ICE 


PR 
Mendelssohn. 
Sterling. 10 



















Moruing Prayer 
1.< Autumn........ . 


Hail, Smiling Morn...............00. Spofforth. 
e f Mark the Merry + wean . Callcott. 1b 
“*) Awake, Holian Lyre.........-000 «aabs. ~~ 
3. Hark! Apollo strikes the Lyre «Bishop. 15 
See our Oars with Feathered..... 
4. ) Lordly Gallants.. adnpee 10 
EO WEN cccsccc « occtcrcesensoeses 
5. Thousands when in Union oo 10 
G6. Sweet Peace Descending........... ...eee0 10 
7. {Galan Call.. — onneuse 15 
Calm is the Glassy Oce an. coceccese ove ; 
8 Venetian Boatmen’s Song 16 
* To our Immortal Leader..... wen ' 
(o BE, BEG BOF vececs vocesctccvee ses ctnese Palestrina. 
9.2 Cast thy Burden...... Mendelssohn, 10 
*’) O Lord, we trust in Th . Handel, 
| eens oO) ee Shore. 
10. f Incline Thine Ear to Me... ose -Himmel, 10 
U Beat My Prayer cc cccccsscccssccee sevocseceese Winter. 
il | But the Lord is Mindful...... Mendelssohn. 10 
* 1 Enter not into Judgment................./ Attwood. ~ 


(Thon Gracious Lord. ...........cceceveeeees Farrant. 
...Mozart. 10 











Call to Remembrance...........cscesesseees Farrant 
Thou art Gone to the Grave. ........ Beethoven. 
Bee rRRE Ged coccoserecosvec cvccccvevcovcccses 2 ren. 10 
ea ht Nations shall Worship 
| O Sovereign Eternal 
14, < Almighty God, when Round 15 
|) | | eee 
fe) Avison. 
15. { Hear those Sooth ng Sounds... 10 
(Canon—Non Nobis Domine.. 
16, Hallelujah Chorus .... 20 
17. For unto Usa Child is ; Born... 20 
18. Heavens are Telli -g. shaignt 25 
19. How Lovely are the............. - ‘Mende rm en 15 
20. Glory be to God on — sonccscesses Mozart. 20 
| oy He Watching over Israel..........Mendelssohn. 15 
* ( Lift thine Eyes... -Mendelssohn, ~ 


General North-Western Agents | 


22. MarchandC horus from ‘Tannhauser. Wagner. 30 
23. Gipsy Chorus.. svedeeen ..Schumann. 12 
24. Ave Verum.. ...»Mozart. 
25. Twenty- -third. ‘Psaim.. «Schubert. 10 

Note.—Nos. 16 to 21 are ‘petnted in large 4to form ; 
Sheet Music size. 

Any of above sent post-paid on receipt of price. Dis- 
count on quantities. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 West Fourth St., Cincinnati. 









the country to sell our Fine Stecl Engravings, 
Chromos, Crayon Drawings, Illuminations, Pho- 


TO 820 PER DAY casily made by any one. 
We want men, women, boys and girls all over 


tographs, etc., etc. We now publish the finest 
assortment ever placed before the public, and our prices 
are marked down so low as to defy all competition. No 
one subscribes for a premium- giving paper in order to 
geta picture after seeing our pictures and learning our 
prices. We have many old agents at work for us who 
have made canvassing for books, papers, etc., their bus- 
iness for years, and they all report that they can make 
much more money at work for us than at anything else, 
Our prices are so low that all can afford to purchase, 
and therefore the pictures sell at sight at almost eve ry 
house, New beginners do as well as agents who have 
had large experience, for our beautifal subjects and low 
prices are appreciated by all. To make large sales 
everywhere, allan agent has to do is toshow the pictures 
from house to house. Don't look for work elsewhere 
natil you have seen what great inducements we offer you 
to make money. We have not spac: to explain all here, 
but send ue your address and we will send full partica- 
lars, free, by mail. Don't delay if you want profitable 
work for your leisure heure, or for your whole tha 
Now te the faveralle time to engage in thie business 
Our pletures are the Gneet an | moet pleasing in this 
country, and are lndoreed by all the leading papers, in- 
cluding the New York Mereld. These whe can net give 
the business their entire attention can work up thelt own 
leoalitiee ced make «@ het@eeme com @ITheet ever 
being away from home over - might let atl @he want 
pleasant, profitable employment, witheowt reking capital, 
© 4 we their eddreesee at ones ond beeen all ehowt the 
twotmeoee fee theamert tes Adireee GRORGE STING 6 
(O., Art Publiehers, Perthiond, Maine 
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Steam ithographic 
PRINTING HOUSE. 
EHRGOTT & KREBS 


EARGOTT, FORBRIGER & C0. 
LITHOGRAPHERS 


AND 


ENGRAVERS, 
COR. FOURTH AND WALNUT STS. 


Cincinnati, O. 





Music Titles, 


Plajn and in Colors, a Speciality. 


CEIZEy 


gcHOoy 


ORGI School per ~ sas Organ, 
ps Sent by Matl. Price, $2.50. 


LEE & WALKER, Puilade, 


ny » The Latest, The Greatest, 


The BEST TUNE! BOOK for Church 
Choirs of all denominations. 
Price, $1.50. 

Per dozen copies, $13.50. 

One Sample Copy, sent by Mail, $1.25, 
R, 922 Chestnut Street, Philada. 


THE BEST WORK 
or REED, CABINET, or 
nee TcES is 


’ 


THE 


cat 


LEE & WALKER, 





HAS NEVER BEEN EQUALED, 
Tate practical piano plering 
4 theoretical music thoroughly. 
Clarke's New Method 
for the Piano-F orte carries the 
pen curvaceous oh « 

Sent by Mail, Price, $8.75 


Sy 
taEWat KER, Philadelphia, 
Graded Singers, 





No. 4. 


This book is for High schools, and all adult classes of 
mixed voices, when the four parts are combined. 

In this book, the music is graded for the general sing- 
ing-class. There are two ideas contained in the matte: 
of grading: first, the idea of gradual progression, making 
things follow in proper order, and giving a plenty of 
thorough study to master each item when presented ; 
second, the idea of dividing the work into parts or periods, 
taking several weeks, or months, to pass through each. 

Selections are made from Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Handel, Mozart, Verdi, Abt, and other great masters. 





THE 


WEBER 
PIANO, 





» By the superiority of its tone combining great | 


power, richness, sweetness and fine singing quality’ 
as well as great purity of intonation and har- 
moniousness throughout the entire scale, is fast 
driving almosi all other pianos from the concert- 
room, and fully explains how Weber shows an 
increase of 206 per ct., and yet can not supply 
the demand. 


Circulars and Price Lists of Pianos and Organs | 


sent to any one desiring them. 


John Church & Co., 


Wholesale and Retail Agents 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


SILVER SOUNDS. 
BY VARIOUS AUTHORS. 


A large volume of the most popular Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, by favorite Ameri- 
can and European authors, embracing selec- 
tions from the works of Abt, Root, Strauss, 


Bliss, Campana, Thomas, Millard, etc. The 
most vuried and valuable collection ever 
bound in one volume. Songs (Sacred and 
Secular), Duets, Quartettes, together with 


instrumental gems in every variety of form, 
are contained in Silver Sounds. 

The following popular pieces are found in 
Silver Sounds: “Anna — “Dreams of 


Childhood,” “Homeless and Motherless,” 
“ Kiss me Good-bye,” “ Leaf by Leaf,” ‘“ Lin- 
ger not, Darling,” ‘White Sails Waft me 
Away,” “Amaryllis,” “Delta Kappa March,” 
“1001 Nights Waltzes,” and others. Price 
$2.00 


Rudimental Class Teaching 


A Concise Treatise upon the Art of Teaching 
the Rudiments of Music in Classes, 


BY H. R. PALMER. 


In this work it has been the object of the author to 
assist the teacher in the work of teaching classes of 
“beginners.” The principal advantages of this system 
over others aro: 

1. Its progressivoness. Every step is more dificult 


than the last. 
2. The instruction is not burdened with technical 


terms, they being introduced only when really needed. 

3. Most important of all, it educates the mind and car 
of the pupils to determine "absolute pitch, by always sing- 
ing the exercises upon s certain pitch, which is raion | 
to the class. 

Sent, post-paid, to any address upon receipt of 50 cents 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, 0. 








EMERSON’S 


SINGING SCHOOL 


Price 7ic., or 7.50 per Doz., 


& 


Is a Comriete, Cuear, any Uservut Boox ror Sinerne 
ScHooLs. 


| Now is the time to use it, as it has all the material to 
make the Winter Singing School attractive and useful 
| in the highest degree. By 


L. O. EMERSON. 


ON THE 


PIANOFORTE. 


By MASON & HOADLEY. 


One can not help liking this thorough, systematic 
| method, the work of men eminent in their profession, 
and who have the important qualification of being ex- 
perienced teachers. 
Remember that the first months of instruction are, if 
there is any distinction, ie important ones. That is 
| the time to lay a good foundation. ‘‘ A work well be- 
| gun is already half done.” Price $3.00. 


| ten <0 0A 
System for Beginners 
| 


Ditson & Co.’s Celebrated 
Heme Musical Library. 


UNEXCELLED COLLECTIONS OF 


BOUND MUSIC. 


VocaL. 
| GEMS OF GERMAN SONG! 
| GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG! 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG! 
| WREATH OF GEMS! 
/ OPERATIC PEARLS! 
SILVER CHORD! 
SHOWER OF PEARLS! Puets. 
MUSICAL TREASURE! Vocal ond Instrumental 


INSTRUMENTAL. 
For Pranororts on Rexp Oraan. 


GEMS OF STRAUSS! 
ORGAN AT HOME! 
PIANIST’S ALBUM! 
PIANOFORTE GEMS! 
MOME CIRCLE! Vols. I and Il. 


Yrice of each book, in cloth, $3.00; in boards, 

| $2.50; fine gilt, $4. 300. The above splendid books 

| are perfect treasure-houses of the best and most popular 

| music, being selected as the ‘‘ cream " from an immense 
stock, 200 to 250 pages, full sheet music size, in each 
book. Buy these books for presents! In each book you 

get $25 worth of music. In the whole library, costing, 
according to binding, $35, $42, or $56, you will get Three 
Hundred and Fifty Dollars worth ! 


Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Reed Organs. 
| Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Piano. 
| Clarke’s Dollar Instructor for Violin. 


For beginners and amateurs. Full of usefal, iustract- 
ive, and at the same time brilliant music. 


FATHER KEMP’S 
Old Folks’ Concert Tunes 


Price 40c., or $3.60 per dozen books, 
Sung everywhere with great applause from old and 


| young. Sold everywhere. Sent post-paid, for retail 
| price. 
| OLIVER PITSON & CO., CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


Boston. 711 Broapwar, N. Y. 

















THE ONLY LOW- PRICED| 


aa INSTRUGTORS © Chicago and the 1 Northwest 


EVER PUBLISHED. 
75 cts. 
WILL BUY 


Ryan's True Instructor, 
WITH OR WITHOUL A MASTER, 


For any of the following-named Instruments : 


A COPY OF 


PIANO, 
VIOLIN, 
MELODEON, 
FLUTE, 
CABINET ORGAN, 
BUGLE, 
FIFE, 
VIOLONCELLO, 
FLAGEOLET, 
CLARIONET, 
DRUM, 
GUITAR, 
GERMAN ACCORDEON, 
CORNET, 
BANJO, 


PRICE, 75 CENTS EACH. 


of the country, post- 
discount to teachers 


Copies sent by mail to any part 
paid, on receipt of price. Usual 
and the trate. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


Cincinnati, O 


Full Stock of ali Kinds of 


Music Books. 


Liberal Diseount to Booksellers and the Trade. 


“THE GOLDEN Kay.” 


If the object is to learn to read music, there is no 
book now before the public equal to this little work of 
Mr. Sunvock. 


It contains in the first twenty pages a 
preparatory course, consisting of easy and progressively 
arranged lessons, and songs with sacred and secular 
words. The following eight pages contain the theoreti- 
cal course, as far as the transposition of the scales. 
Next follow the exercises which are on ‘“‘ Surrock’s New 


Music Cuarts,” with words set to each. 


By following this method, teachers will find it an easy 
task to train children to read music. 


The inexperienced ese of a child can not follow emall 
characters, hence the Charts should be used in the first 
lessons in singing from notes; and after some practice in 
this way, the book may be used to much greater advan- 


tage. Price of ‘‘Gotpen Ker,” $2.50 per dozen. Sam- 


ple copy sent on receipt of 25 cents, by the publishers, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO, 


NEW Fs dt ay 
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NEW FAST LINE ROUTE 


FROM CINCINNATI TO CHICAGO, 





| TO BE KNOWN AS THE 


KANKAKEE ROUTE. 
TRAINS DAILY 


Leave at 6:30 A. M., 2:15 P. M., & 7:30 P.M 


(Cincinnati Time 
| THE RUNNING TIME, 
| 
| 


ONLY 12 HOURS! 


is Quicker than by any other * mute 


from Cincinnati to ¢ ~ Srvalinae . 
| 
| Through Tickets and Sle ping Car Berths can b . 
cured at No.l Burnet ved or. Third and Vine 
streets; also at Depot, corner Pe arl and Pl am Streets 
JOHN EGAN, HH. J. PAGE, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent G. F.&T. A. 


CHEVRCH'S MUSICAL VISITOR. 


wr ever before made 


Pittsburg, Cincinnati & St. Louis 


RAILROAD. 
(Little Miami and Pan-Handle Route, ) 


| Via Colambus. 
| Route to all Eastern Cities. 


FOUR DAILY THROUGH 





Leave. Arrive. 
N. Y. Lightning Express........ 6.00 a. m. 2.30 p. m 
me 8 eee 10.30 a.m. Wt p.m 
N. ¥. Night Express.............. 9.45 p.m. 6.00 a. m 
Columbus Accommodation...... 4.00 p. m. 10.50 a, m 
Sp: ingfield Accommodation.... 5.50 a. m. 00 p.m. 
Morrow Accommodation......... 5.15 p. m. 5.50 a. m. 
Loveland Accommodation.......12.05 p. m. 7.35 p. m. 
Loveland Accommodation. ...... 6.25 p.m. 6.50 a. m. 
Loveland Accommodation....... 11.30 p.m ~ a.m. 


Sunday Church Train to Cincinnati leaves Loveland at 
9a.m. Returning, leaves Cincinnati at 2 p. m. 

The 6.00 a. m. and 9.45 p. m. Trains leaving, and 6.00 
a. m. and 2.30 p. m. Trains arriving, ran daily. 

All Saturday Trains run through to New York with- 
out detention. 

Pullman's Drawing-room and Sleeping-cars and Pal- 
ace Day and Sleeping-cars run through to New York. 

Trains run by Columbus time which is seven minutes 
faster than city time. 

For through tickets, apply at No. 
and corner of Vine and Baker streets ; 
East Front street. 

N. B.—Ticket Offices open on Sunday from 9a. m. to 
lla. m. only. 

The Omnibus Line calls for passengers and checks 
baggage at hotels and residences. 

W. L. O'R RIEN, 
Gen. 8. W. Pass. Agent. 


Burnet House ; 
and at the depot, 


First Pinger Raised to Strike. 

= These illustrations 
==} are from Root’s MUSI- 
.——= CAL CURRICULUM,the 
—= 


Position of Hands. 








for Piano, Price 83.00. 





CINCINNATL. 


TRAINS. 


Shortest and Quickest | 


CIN. HAM. & DAYTON R. &. 


FOR AND FROM THE 


North, West and Northwest. 


THROUGH CARS BETWEEN 


‘CINCINNATI %& INDIANAPOLIS, 


ST. LOUIS, PEORIA, 
OMAHA, DETROIT, 
TOLEDO, CHICAGO. 


SLEEPING CARS ON ALL NIGHT TRAINS. 


Pare always as low, aad time as quick as by 
any other line. 





@@°For information and tickets apply at all principal 
railroad ticket offices in the United States and Oanada. 
Ask for tickets via the Cincinnati, Hamilton and Day- 
ton Bailroad. 
SAM'L STEPHENSON, 
General Ticket Agent. 


THE POPULAR 
= CHURCH MUSIC BOOKS 


ARE: 
THE GLORY, By George F. Root, . $1 50 
THE TRUE CHOIR, by A. N. Johnson, ° 1 53 
PALMER'S NORMAL COLLECTION, H.R. Palmer,1 50 
THE TRIUMPH, by George. F. Root, . . 1 
ALLEGHENY COLLECTION, by A. N. Johnson, 1 25 
THE PALM, by C. M. Wyman, . 180 
THE TRUE PSALMIST, by A. N. Johnson, 13 


SINGING SGHOOL TEACHING MADE EASY. 


Wow READY. 


THE TRUE 


SINGING SCHOOL 


TEXT-Book. 
By A. N. JOHNSON. 


Containing the easiest method for teaching scholars to 
read music that has ever been invented. With this book, 
anybody, who knows how to sing plain church music, can teach 
& singing school, which will interest the students, and 
make them fluent readers of ordinary music. 

It contains one of the best collections of singing-school 
glees ever published, an assortment of psalm tunes in 


all keys, highly interesting anthems, and 
JOHNSON’S SYSTEM 


MUSICAL WORDS OF COMMAND. 


Adapted to the use of an elementary singing school. 


best Instruction Book | 


| 





Price, $7.00 per dozen ; 60 cents for sample copy post- 
paid. Address the Publishers, 


John Church & Co. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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The Golden Rule! 
By S. W. STRAUB, 


With contributions from many of the best anthors of 
Sunday Schou! Music in America, among which are the 
foilowirg, familiar to every Sabbath schoo! scholar: 


Groner F. Root, H. RK. Pacman, W.A Vepen, 

J. BR. Mvowamar, D. Lyon, J. W Kveeces 
A.J. Be~reeriato, Weecer Maatin. Magia Ste un, 
P. P. Bus, LD. W. Snipes, N. B. LOL. erga. 


and a bt of others, forming the latest, »est, aru most 
attractiy» collection of Sabbath School Songs ever pab- 
lished 


Especial Characteristics of the Golden Rule. 


In ne vther book hitherto issued has there Leen so 
large a number of eminent song writers represented as 
will be ound in THE GOLDEN RULE, Thus arises 
the UN"SUAL VaRiETY of its contents, 

Sunday Schools do not care to purchase over again 
songs wich they have already sung from othe books. 
The music in THE GOLDEN RULE is new, ond pre- 
pared e,pressly for it. 

THE GOLDEN RULE contains songs such as will 
carry with them PERMANENT PROFIT, as well as transient 
pleasure and gratification. 


Every Sunday Schoo! ws interested in THE GOLDEN 
RULE. it will give satisfaction wherever used, 


THE GOLDEN RULE will be issued in splendid 
atyle, printed on fine white paper, and strongly bound. 

ill be ready promptly as advertised, when orders will 
be filled in rotation. Al: wishing specimen copics, or an 
early supply, should send orders at once, as the demand 
will certainty be very large. 

Prick, bound in boards, 35 cents; $3.60 per dozen; 
$30.00 per hundred. A single copy, in paper cover, for 
examination, will be mailed on receipt of 2 vents, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


The Silver Clarion, 


For Day Schools and General Classes, 
By D. SHRYOCK, 
Also contains the author's system of teaching the ele- 


ments of music, which he has used with success for sev- 
eral years. Price 45 cents, single copy. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & 00. 


OINCINNATI, 0 


THE JOY 


A COLLECTION OF 


New and Carefully Selected 
MUSIC 
For Classes, Chornses, and Conventions. 
By P. P. BLISS. 


Teachers and Choristers who should 
NOT use 


THE JOY: 


1. Those who prefer a book ten years be- 
hind the times. 

2 Those who prefer a book with 200 pages 
of useless matter. 

8. Those who prefer a book which no one 
else will use. 


What is the name of the most popular | 


Singing Book of the Season? 


THE JOY! 


The Joy contains 192 pages. Price 75c., 
or $7.50 per dozen. Specimen copy sent 
by mail upon receipt of 75c. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.. 


Cincinnati, 0. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


"PALMER'S 


CONCERT CHORUSES, 


CONSISTING OF 


Solos, Duets, Trios, 
QUARTETTES AND CHORUSES, 


ARRANGED FROM THE WORKS OF 


HANDEL, HAYDN, 
BEETHOVEN, 
MENDELSSOHN, 
GOUNOD, 
DONIZETTI, 
Ere. 


Together with a choice selection of GEMS from POP- 
ULAR MODERN COMPOSERS, and many of the au- 
thor’s most pleasing CONCERT ANTHEMS AND CHO- 
RUSES, for the use of 


Musical Conventions, Societies, High 
Schools, College Choirs, Acade- 
mies, and the Home Circle. 


By H. R. PALMER, 


Author of SONG KING, SONG QUEEN 
NORMAL COLLECTION, ete. 


Price 75c. each or 
mail upon receipt of T5e, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO.,, 
Cincinnati, O, 


Contains the “True” Method for Teaching Children 


TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK, 


5 
A. N. JOHNSON, 


| Author ef * The True Choir” and‘ The True Singing Schoo! 
| Text Book," ee. 





Three classes of Children’s Singing Schools are com- 
mon in America: Singing Schools where the only object 
te to amuse the chiliren; Singing Schools where the 
priv: ipal object is to teach the children to read music, 
and Schools designed to make the children good singers 
in every respect. 


THE TRUE JUVENILE SONG BOOK 


is designed for a Text Book for all three of these classes 
It contains music from which children will derive as 


learning the rules. 


music readily. 

it coutains instructions that will learn them to sing 
with the taste and expression which alone constitutes 
coud singing. 

In fact, this book is believed to teach the “ true” 
mode upon which children ought to be taught, and is 
therefore called the 


** True Juvenile Song Book.” 


Price, $5 per dozen. Single specimen copy, sent by 
mrail, post-paid, on receipt of 50 cents. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO,, 
Cincinnati, O. 


TEMPERANCE! 


The Musical Fountain. 
(Enlarged Edition.) 


A collection of Tsmprrance Sonos, for temperence 
meetings, social gatherings, parlor and concert use 
Containing some of the most popular airs of the day ; Solos, 
Duets, Trios, and Quartettes, being a carefully prepared and 





are used in the different temperance orders. 

One hundred and twenty pages, in the style of “ Chapel 
Gems" and “ Forest Choir,” bound in board cover, 36 
cents, or $3.60 per dozen. Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO. 


CINCINNATI, 0. 





7.50 per doz, Specimen copy sent by | 


It contains instructions that will learn them to read 


complete set of all the Odes (words and music) which 





SENT FREE {*Schtrrivs catavoces 


OF SELECTED POPULAR MUSIC.—A mine of in- 
formation for the Musical. Contains full descriptions 
of thousands of beautiful pieces of Music, vocal and 
instrumental. It will be sent Pree to any one sending 
us their address, and stating where they saw this adver- 
tisement. Address 

S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 


Music Publishers, Cleveland, 0. 


The Best and most Popular Music Books 


FOR THE 


COMING MUSICAL SEASON. 


MERRY 
VOICES 


The New School Song Book by N. 
Coe Stewart, Superintendent of 
Music in the Clevelend Public 
Schools, will be found the beat 
work of the kind published in 
yearr, and just the thing for 
Schools of all grades. No teacher should tail to exam- 
ne it. Full of Fresh, Sparkling, New School Songs, 
| Pleasing Exercises, and has a simple, practical, and com- 
plete Elementary Department, which has been used 
with great success in our Public Schuols, Price 50 cts. 
».00 per dogen, 


ry \ This popular book by N. Coe Stewart and 
J. M. North has already reached a very 


4 large sale and is daily increasing in popu- 
Conventiona, 


vt. SINGING Settee 


Schoo 1 LJ 
The music is all new, good, and popular, and by some 


Classes ,@c, 
of the best writers in the CY} country. 
SCHOOL == 
4 book, 


If you wish a Complete 
tion or Singing School 
you will be pleased with the Stncine Scnoot Ecno. It 
| is used with great success in the High TVS) 
Schools of Cleveland and other large + () 
cities, Price 75 cts, $7.50 per dozen. 
8. BRAINARD’S SONS, Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 


High and Singing 


KIMBALIS 
Hew Rethod 


FoR 


REED ORGAN. 


By HORACE E. KIMBALL. 


| The most complete, thorough, progressive, and practical 

| book of the kind ever published. This New Method is 

| far superior to any other reed organ instructor, But 
one thing is taught at a time, and full explanations and 
directions are given. The work is carefully fingered 

| throughout, and strictly progressive, leading the stu- 

| deut by easy stages up to the study and appreciation of 
the best organ music. It contains 168 large pages, is 

| printed on fine white Peper and substantially bound in 
boards. Price $2,450. Mailed post-paid, 


much amusement as can be derived from singing without | 


THE LAST COMPOSITION OF 
ADDISON P. WYMAN, 


The popular author of “Silvery Waves,” ‘‘ Golden 
Waves,’ Woodland Echoes,’ “ Music 
Among the Pines,” ete. 


FAIRY VISIONS, 


BEAUTIFUL MELODY, 
WITH BRILLIANT VARIATIONS, 


BY 
A. P. WYMAN, 

The thousands of admirers of the late A. P. Wyman’s 
|} many beautiful piano pieces, will want thie, his last 
composition. 

PRICE 76 CENTS. 
Mailed post-paid on receipt of price. 


8S. BRAINARD’S SONS, 
| Publishers, 
CLEVELAND, 0. 
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THE BILL OF FARE. 


Comic Chorus 


FOR 


Soprano, Alto, Tenor and Bass 


with PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT. 


Composed by CARL MERZ 


The popularity of this beautiful Chorus is unbounded. 
It is received with the greatest applause at the 
Concert Rooms, at Social Gatherings, 
other public or private entertainments. 


and 


NO COMIC PIECE HAS WON ITS WAY 
MORE STEADILY TO THE PUBLIC 
FAVOR THAN THIS. 


1200 Copies sold in one Week 


Send 50 Cents for a Specimen Copy to 
J. FISCHER & BRO., 
Music Publishers, 
DAYTON, O. 
A GOOD BOOK 
FOR YOUNG Hane nb ORGAN PLAYERS. 


The best and pare collection of popular pieces ever 
published in this Country. 


Nearly 5000 Copies sold in the first six 
months after its publication. 


ALL GOOD TEACHERS SPEAK HIGHLY OF IT. 


Pleasures of Youths 


(Pugenofreuden.) 
A SHLBECTION OF 





Favorite Airs, Dances, Marches, and Opera Melidies 


Arranged in an Easy and Progressive Style for 


PIANO OR CABINET ORGAN. 


By F, C. MAYER. 


COMPLETE, 


PartI—Il. Each Part 60 Cents. 


f§ BOUND IN BOARDS, $1.00, 
(CLOTH BOUND, - - 1.25. 


Dayton, 0., Nov. 25, 1873. 
Messrs. Jos. Fischer & Brother, 
GENTLEMEN: 

Your little work entitled “ Pleasures of Youth” 
is calculated to be of much encouragement and assist- 
ance to the ,oung pupil, as a book of recreation, to be 
used in connection with the technical exercises and 
studies, which ate often dry ond wearisome. It is well 
arranged, and will meet with favor from teachers of 
both the Piano-forte and Cabinet Organ. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM H. CLARKE, 
[Author of Clarke's Reed O: gan Instructor. ] 


Send $1.00 for a Specimen Copy to 
J, FISCHER & BRO., 
DAYTON, oO. 


Seti hn 





He Tavs Peacmisr, 


Br A. N. JOHNSON. 


A Church Music Book of 384 pages issued by authority 
of the Committee of the 


American United Presbyterian Chureh. 


The words set to the church tunes being taken from 
the United Presbyterian Psalm Book, which was issued 
this year by esuthority of the United Presbyterian 
Church. | 

While the best standard old tanes are in the book, | 
most of the tunes are new ; but all of them have been 
so carefully tested, that the author is confident there is 
nota tune in the book that will not prove highly inter- 
esting, useful, and effective. Indeed, he is quite con- 
fident no church music book base ever been published 
in America, in which dead, Lem pet ay and useless 
tunes have been so carefully avoided as in this 


True Psalmist. 


All of the metres in the new United Presbyterian Psalm 
Book are in the Tave Psatmist. 

The Tave Psatmist contains a varied collection of 
anthems, about half of which ate psalms set to music, 
for opening pieces and other occasions of public wor- 
ship, and the rest are anthems and set pivoes of the 
most interesting character, for singing schools, musical | 
conventions, and musical associations. | 

Price $13.50 per dozen, A copy for examination sent 
postage free on receipt of one dollar. 


Published by | 


JOHN CHURCH &CO: | 


CINCINNATI. 





We Import our own Goods. 
} 

We have just received direct from 
manufacturers in Germany and France 
our Spring stock of Vio.ins, Guitars, 
Accor, sons, Superior VioLIn STRINGS, 
Baxp Instauments, etc. Since Cin- 
cinnati has become a Port of Entry, 
we escape the extortions practiced in 
the New York Custom House, and can 
offer to our customers a finer stock 
and at lower prices than any Eastern 
house. 


| Jon Church & Co., Cincinnati. | 





Violin Strings. 
"$}0UL09 
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Stereotypers & Electrotypers 


=: sas s— ih | 


rieeerersrs 


ALL SIZES AND AT LOWEST FIGURES | 


for a Concert. 


CONSISTENT WITH 


: 
0000 WORK. | 


FRANKLIN TYPE FouNoDRY, 
168 Vine Street, | 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





| The Great Book of the Season! 


>. £CARY'"S 


New 


Paty Forte Class-Book 


Invaluable alike to teacher and echolar It answers 
a thousand questions that pupils derire to ask, and will 
make the teacher's task mere pastime It is not an 
“Instruction Book alone,"’ nor a Dictionary, but sup- 
plies the deficiencies of both. It is 


Labor Saving! Time Saving!! 
AND 


MONEY SAVING!!! 


| Sample Copy sent to any address, post- 


age free, on receipt of $2. 


Send all orders to 


JOSEPH P. SHAW, Publisher, 


43 STATE STREET, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


GLORIOUS PICNICS AT ALL SEASONS, 


THE EXCURSION ! 


THE EXCURSION !!! 


THE EXCURSION !! 


Any party of singers can enjoy a splendid 
Picnic at any senson of the year, 
at the expense of an 


Admiring Public, 


by preparing Chadwick’s New Cantata, the 


“ EXCURSIONS,” 


brimful of 
pleasantry, and the Music is 


The words are 


Sparkling and Brilliant, 


and easy of execution. 


Conductors, Teachers, and Amateurs 


Should send for sample copies at once. Price, 


81,25; per dozen, $12. A single 
sample copy will be mail- 


ed for $1. 
All orders promptly filled by the publisher, 


Joseph P. Shaw, 
43 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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PIANO- 


EMERSON 2¥ 37 FORTES. 
OVER TEN THOUSAND OF THESE PIANOS NOW IN USE. 
THE BEST LOW-PRICED PIANOS MADE. 


Reader, if you or any of your friends contemplate purchasing a Piano-Forte, and if not too late, 
by all means send for a circular giving prices and illustrations of the EMERSON 
PIANO-FORTE, These Pianos always give entire satisfaction. 

They have every improvement, are first-class, 
and guaranteed for five years, 


— — 
SOME OF THE ADVANTAGES GAINED BY PURCHASING AN EMERSON PIANO: 

Ist. Their reputation is fully established as first-class in every respect. 

2d. Their Prices, Styles, and Sizes vary to suit all classes of purchasers 

3d. Every article used in the construction of these Pianos is selected personally, and None but the first quality of 
anything will be used by this firm. 

ith. The advantage this concern has over many piano manufacturers is, that they buy immensely large invoices for 
which they Pay Casu, thus gaining every advantage from all large dealers in Piano Merchandise, who gladly give them 
the preference of their stock, 

Sth. Every Piano is warranted for Five Years. 

6th. Every Piano is guaranteed to give satisfaction or no sale. 


THREE LARGE FACTORIES. = seo =f EM PIAND 
RESOURCES UNLIMITED. pees ve 
VERY TWO WORKING HOURS 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED, (MAMMAL rarutot he you 


For Catalogues and Price List, apply at the Warerooms of, or address 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
No. 66 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO, 


General Western Agents for the ‘*Emerson” Piano. 
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the duskiest 


recesses of the Katherinen Kirche, while fugue and motet 


- ee j 
secrets of his practice to an intelligent ear—in 
and 
requiem pealed forth in glorious succession under the hand of the 
These 


hood, but the poor little fellow was often forced to purchase them 


mighty master were the intensest joys of Bach's child 
by acute physical discomfort, as he had no friends in Hamburg to 
provide him with food or lodging 

On one occasion, as he was hurrying back to Lineburg after a long 
halted at 


whence issued a most appetizmmg odor, and anxiously examined 


studious, and dinnerless day, he a roadside inn, from 
his purse in the hope that some forgotten coin might turn up 
Alas! 
window above him opened, a voice called his attention in a singu 
\t 


so much esteemed in Liineburg and its 


it was empty; but as he stood looking at it disconsolate, the 


larly winning tone, and two herrings’ heads were thrown out 
the sight of this delicacy 


environs, his mouth watered. He eagerly picked them up, and 
was further delighted by finding a Danish ducat in the mouth of 
each herring, so that he was not only enabled to make a sumptu 
ous meal, but shortly after to undertake a journey under more 


favorable auspices than usual. He never knew who his kind 
hearted benefactor was 


Ae ee ee 


LOUIS DROVET, THE FLUTIST. 

An interesting account of Louis Francois Phillepp Drouet (at 
one time an eminent flute-player), who recently died in Switzerland 
at the age of eighty-two, is published in the Leipsic Intelligensh/att 
from which we extract the following 

‘Mons. Drouet was born of a French fatherand Dutch mother at 
Amsterdam, in 1782, the Revolution having driven his father from 
France. Ata very early age he displayed a wonderful aptitude for 
the flute. it is recorded by his family that the first flute he ever 
had was part of a clumsy wooden toy, from which he very soon 
produced airs from ear, and even little pieces of his own invention 
though only three years old. At his own request he was soon sup 
plied with a better flute, and his father allowed him to have lessons 
from a master. The boy now made such rapid progress that 
though barely four years old, he was able to play before an audience 
of more than 2,000 people a concerto by Devienne, and a prelude 
of his own! declared by musicians present at the concert to be 
very difficult to execute, and something so far unapproached. The 
little virtuoso was from that moment the only support of the 
Drouet family,—he traveled with his father all through Holland 
and France, and made quite a furore wherever he appeared. A] 
though he had no more than forty lessons in music, he read at sight 
all that was put before him, he composed his own pieces, and in all 
respects he may be said to have taught himself. At the age of 12 


young Drouet arranged for his own instrument the violin concertos | 


of Viotti, Rode, Kreutzer, and others; he also composed a large 
number of pieces, opening up a field of execution so far unknown 
In the year 1807 Drouet returned to Holland, and played before 


Louis Napoleon, the then King of Holland and brother to the great | 


Napoleon; he soon after this accepted an appointment in the 
orchestra of Queen Hortense, mother of the late Emperor of the 
French. It was at Utrecht that he composed the famous air 
‘ Partant pour la Syrie,’ for which her Majesty herself had written 
the words. The air became for the French Empire what the 
‘Marseillaise’ had been for the French Republic. In England he 
made a long stay, and traveled there a good deal with the famous 
singer, Mrs. Salmon. After quitting England he went to St. Peters 
burg, touching Berlin on his way, where he was much distinguished 
by the king. From thence he visited Finland, Lapland, Sweden, 
Norway, Denmark, and lastly Germany and Italy; in Vienna he 


met with the elder son, who then held an appointment at the post 
office. At Naples-he took the conductorship of the Royal Opera, 
which honorable position he held for three years. Grief at the loss 
of his mother, father, and other dear friends, threw him on a sick 
bed, and although he recovered his bodily health, his mind re 
mained gloomy and dejected; he shunned the intercourse 
friends, and his flute was never touched. 
ing was heard of him, and he was thought to be dead; but at last | 
he was found to be living in perfect retirement in a village. A 
letter from Felix Mendelssohn, then about twenty years old, and 
whose acquaintance he had made when a boy, drew him from his} 
retreat, and he again began his travels, intending to visit all parts 
of the world, when he made the acquaintance of Miss Tailian, to 
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ot) 
For several years noth- | 


whom he was married, and the projected tour was given up He 
again visited England in 1841, and was presented to the Queen by 
Prince Albert himself. He played before the Queen with great 
and the kindnesses he received from Prince Albert during 
ited by Drouet, upon whom 


sUuUCcCeRS, 
his stay in England were highly appre 
they made a lasting impression.’ 


> + —_ -->- 


OF MUSIC. 


FRTRIFG 
CRITICS 


The last number of 1’ Art Musical (Paris), in an article lamenting 
the decadence of operatic composition, makes this suggestive r 
mark ‘Ce sont les connaisseurs qui jugent un tableau ou une 
statue; c'est le public, c'est la foule qui juge un opéra says 
further to the effect that people in general visit art lleries 
without enthusiasm, examine with some curiosity, but e free to 


acknowledge that they understand little of painting and sculpture 


run with empressen 


who pretends to a position 


but they (to operas and concerts. and nobody 


in good society dares to admit that he 
knows little of music 
1 will add that people not only refuse to admit that they know 
but that he 


arrogate to themselves the ro/ and place unlimited con 


little of music those who are accustomed to ar much 


of critic 


fidence in the correctness of their opinions. In our city (Chicago) 


this state of things was very strongly manifested during the recent 


opera season given by the Strakosch troupe 


During intermissions in operatic representations, the “ knowing 


ones would assemble in the lobbies, and though not one in twenty 


of them ever had as much musical education as one quarter of piano 


lessons would afford, each of these individuals had a strong opinion 
upon any point you could mention, and gave it with more entire 
confidence than would a Schumann ora Pau! 4 feeling of dis 
couragement comes over one in listening to these persons: their 


talk shows that they are captivated by the most superficial things 


of the art, while that which costs the most patient application and 


shows the most refined intelligence is generally lost upon them 
yet they are representatives of that class which pays the bills, and 
which must be pleased if we wou/d have opera ata hey judge art 


of the and their 


musical 


by about the same standard ds they judge circus 


knowledge of the detail by which results are reached 


amounts to nothing 
Newspaper critics are generally taken from the ranks of such 


gent of them 


r 


judges, and although the more conscientious and intel] 


at length attain to certain correct tenets, I fear that but little 


as- 
sistance in the line of true popular education comes from these 


writers. So, the uneducated or falsely educated crowd (‘' fou/e’’) 


judges music, and its judgment exerts a strong influence on musical 


| composition and representation 


The more enlightenment the public has, the purer will be our 


art. Popular enlightenment in music does not come largely from 
Where shall it? The 


teachers constitute a great force in this direction, but 1 believe the 


the daily press we look for competent 


musical press might do as much, perhaps more, toward the desired 
end it properly conducted ; at present, the prospects in that direction 


are not all that could be desired. If the proposed “ musical editors 


convention " would be a reformatory agency—if it would encourage 


here and suppress there, until our musical press is what it ought to 


. ‘ ; : | be, by all means let us have it 
made the acquaintance of Mozart's younger son, and in Milan he | 


I will take this occasion to say that the congratulations given by 


the editor of the Visiror to our city upon the possession of a “ prod 


igy,’ are appropriately bestowed; only the word “prodigy,” as 


usually accepted, is hardly the correct term The young lady in 


| question possesses an exceptional voice, fine musical talent, the 
desirable versonne/, etc but the unusual features in the case are 
that, at present, she is devoting herself to a rigorous course of general 


culture and education. She is indifferent to praise, preferring just 
criticism, and she does not expect to be prepared for the artistic 


career until after patient and long-continued study. If that is not 
the material for a first-rate success, I “ give it up 
Freperic W. Roor, 
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BOSTON, 


The brief season of grand Italian opera which the 
company of Messrs. Strakosch began February 4th, in- 
cluded the performance of several of the old standard 
works of the great masters of this order of music, and 
one piece new to us, but equal in attractions to the best 
The 
season was one of the most brilliant and satisfactory 


of those which have borne criticisms of years. 


that we have ever had the opportunity of enjoying. The 
inspiring strains of * Haguenots,” the touching sweet- 
ness of **‘ Mignon,” the tragic intensity of ** Lucia,” the 
dark conflict wickedness and in 
* Faust,” and the Egyptian solemnity and magnificence 
of “Aida,’’ were presented on the mimic stage with all 
the force and vividness which musical art and the page- 


bet ween innocence 


antry of the theater can furnish. 

For the third performance of the season, ‘* Lucia "— 
in which so much depends upon the prima donua—was 
announced. It was presented under the most discourag- 
ing and unpromising conditions under which an opera 
troupe can appear before an exacting audience. 

Nilsson was unable, owing to severe indisposition, to 
appear, and the trying and difficult music belonging to 
the part of Lucia was intrusted to Mlle. Torriani. This 
role is far beyond the powers of any ordinary artiste, 
and Mile. Torriani proved herself of even higher rank 
than her previous impersonations had led her audiences 
to anticipate. Capoul, as ‘* Elgardo,’’ and Del Puente 
as “‘Ashton,”’ sustained the excellent opinions hitherto 
formed of them. 

** Martha ” was given on the llth, Nilsson appearing 
as ‘* Lady Henrietta,"’ and while perhaps lacking some- 
thing of the flavor of earnestuess belonging to the char- 
acter, she was on the whole very satisfactory. In the 
first act she was too painfully struggling for the mastery 
of her voice, but she seemed to sing more naturally and 
easily as the evening advanced. 

** Aida’? was put upon the stage, for the first time 
here, on the 12th 
the performance was one of the best the troupe has given 
us. The argument and the characteristics of the opera 
have been so fully given in the Vistror that no further 
mention is required. At the close of the third act, 
Mile. Torriani, Campanini, and Del Puente were called 
before the curtains. Miss Cary was also in fine voice, 
and warmly welcomed. © 

The performance of ‘* Lucia di Lammermoor,” on the 
14th, closed the season. Nilsson appeared and filled the 
piace which she vacated when the work was first given 


Nearly every seat was occupied, and 


on the 6th. 

On the evening of the 18th, a grand Nilsson farewell 
concert will take place. The principal artists of the 
Strakosch company will appear under the direction of 
Prof. Behrens. Mme. Schiller will perform two solos 
on piano, one of them with orchestra accompaniment. 

I have occupied so much space with the ‘ operatic 
season ’’’ that the other rich musical feasts must be but 
briefly noticed in my letter, and but few of them even 
at that. 

The Mendelssohn Quintette Club gave its second con- 
cert on the I4th, before a large audience. Camilla Urso 
announces a series of four classical chamber concerts, 
to be given on consecutive Mondays, beginning Febru- 
ary 23d. 

The concert to Miss Abby Noyes on the 18th, was a 
success in every way, and was listened to by a large 
concourse of the friends of the popular beneficiary. 

A Hussite. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Since my last, there has been very little doing here in 
the way of good music. 
Theodore Thomas gave us two concerts, but T do not 





think his programmes were up to the usual standard, 
nevertheless there was very little complaint. The orches- 
tra played in its best style, showing how necessary it is 


to have a steady leader. Listeman gave Vieuxtemp’s 
Slavonic Airs,” and was 
plauded. Whitney's singing is superb. The “ Horn 
Quartette’’ was delightfully rendered. At the second 
concert, the “* Nordische Suite” of Prof. Hamerick was 
given as acompliment to the director of our Peabody 
Institute. It is useless to say that this piece gave uni- 
versal pleasure. 

Shortly after this concert, the “ Music of the English 
Not 
having a very large amount of music from which to se- 


“ Fantaisie on loudly ap- 


’ 


and American Schools’’ was given at the Peabody. 
lect, and that not of the choicest class, it was easy to 
predict that the concert would not be a success ; never- 
Bennett's Paradise and 
Peri was given in good style, but the reading was none 
of the best. We have better readers than the gentlemen 
who assisted at this concert. Mr. Boise, of your city, 


theless, the house was crowded, 


performed his concerto, which seemed to give the great- 
The theme is a vbeautiful idea, but not well 
If the composer will devote himself to 


est pleasure. 
carried out. 
downright hard work, we are confident he will give us 
better things. Even now we hear his beautiful melody 
ringing in our ears, and it forces us to say to Mr. Boise, 
** Persevere and take for your motto ‘ labor omnia vineit.’"’ 

After the “ English and American School" came the 
Italian, one of the most fertile. There has always been 
a quarrel between the Germans and Italians in 
The latter are noted for their beautiful 


re- 
za’ d to music. 
melodies, and complain that the Germans lack warmth, 
and write nothing but noise. But these, on the con- 
trary, complain of the want of depth in the Italian 
school, and say there is no music like the German. Now 
which of these is the correct opinion? For our part, 
we prefer a little of each, to being confined to any ove 
particular school. 

The symphony by Mercadante is a beautiful composi- 
tion. The selections fur piano were ably performed by 
Madame Weiller, who was enthusiastically applauded, 
but did not respond. The vocal selections were given in 
But the gem of the evening 
I did not believe the 


a better style than usual. 
was the overture to William Tell. 
orchestra could play it in such a manner, but the daily 
rehearsals are beginning to produce good results. The 
rapid runs, and diminuendos 
throughout this masterpiece, requires an orchestra to 
be a little better than such usually are, in order to pro- 
duce the necessary effects. The flute solo in it was so 
well rendered by Mr. Lanier that the audience inter- 
rupted the piece by applause. 

In my next, I hope to give you something about other 
CoLumsBus. 


the many crescendos 


matters. 


MILWAUEEE, WIS. 


We have recently had a treat from the Strakosch Com- 
pany, in the Nilsson’s farewell (?) appearance in Meyer- 
beer’s ‘‘ Huguenots,” and the gorgeous mise-en-scene opera 
** Aida.” 
sustained the well-deserved eulogy bestowed upon them 
by the papers wherever the company has appeared. 

After the performance of * Aida,’’ some puritanical 
hypocrite, who evidently was anxious for self-glorifica- 
tion, wrote a letter to one of our daily papers, in which 
he denounces Miss Cary for appearing as a page in 
“triest’’ (tights), and finds fault with Campanini’s act- 





ing and singing. He even goes so far as to cry out that 
he has paid $12 for ‘‘two nights of New York hell-hole 
performances,"’ and calls ‘‘ Aida "’ a ballet. 
minded arrogance flourishes in Milwaukee society to an 
alarming extent, and threatens to smother all that is 
the line of wsthetical 


Such narrow 


above their worthlessness in 
amusements. 

The Times of this city says our American public is not 
constituted to appreciate an opera. To a resident of 
Milwaukee this seems tu be true, as perhaps two-thirds 
of an audience go for vanity sake, and sit with opera- 
glass in hand, like an owl in the sunshine. 

But our next generation will be more musical, and go 
to hear an opera, and not to feast on the symmetrical 
forms of dancers and pages, and indulge in immoral 
thoughts, like the vulgar writer whose gem of an epistle 
Ihave mentioned. To be a critic of opera, very high 
qualifications are necessary. 


be a musician; second, an habitual 


familiar with a good number of operas, their history and | 


composers; then, also, he should be a person of pure 
esthetic feeling. In short, he must bea person of cultur, 
| and refinement. Business-worms of dollars and cent 


Nilsson, Cary, Campanini, and Nanetti fully | 











| future triumphs. , 
| those capable of judging, that the technical 


First of all, a critic must | 
opera-goer and | 


and eccentric divines are not the constituents of art- 
encouraging people. The former occupies his intellectual 
faculties with his ledger and bauk account; the latter 
sees the world in the dark, and condemns everything 
that is not in conformity with his particular church- 
So long as the dollar of the miser 
and the mask of pretentious righteousne~s rule, or at 
least have the upper hand, high art and science and 
true morality are checked in their growth. 

I have written more than I intended, but it slipped 
from my pen, and may be obnoxious to you, or at least 
you may have different opinions from those I offer. If 
so, however, and the Visiror is like some journals I 
kuow of, what I have said will not be allowed to appear. 

L. G. J. 


doctrine or tenet. 


FOREIGN. 


A friend of the Visi ror, writing from Marknenkirchen, 
Saxony, gives the following interesting information con- 
cerning some new and novel musi al instruments which 
were exhibited at the Vienna Fair, and are now attract- 
ing considerable attentiou in Germany : 

“The Piano. Quartuor, invented by F. Budet, of Paris, 
has the shape of « piano, aud can be played not only as 
a piano, but also contains a mechanism by which the 
tones of a quartuor can be tolerably well brought out ; 
particularly the violin, cello, and double-bass, are well 
imitated, while the sounds of viola and violin are -ome- 
what thin and nasal, owing to the steel strings em- 
ployed. The construction is certainly complicated, so 
that any repairs that might prove necessary would re- 
quire a very skillfal and intelligent pianoforte-maker to 
do them; still, the instrument being a novelty, and 
somewhat peculiar, there may be amateurs forit. Price, 
about 800 thalers, with various register. 

‘* Purther, R. Lechleitner, of Innsbruck, had exhib- 
ted a grand piano (Flagelform) combined with har- 
monium and organ,which can be played alone,or all three 
together, or the upper range can be played with har- 
moniuam or organ, and the lower only piano. The organ- 
sounds being made by pipes and not by tongues, these 
sounds can be stopped atonce. The harmonium notes 
are probably made by tongues. Mr. Lechleitner isa very 
intelligent man, and has his idea from an instrument 
of the same kind which is played daily by a monk in a 
covent of Salzburg, and kept very secret by him. 
This combination of harmonium and organ with piano, 
has certainly never been so well contrived as by Lech- 
leitner. He calls his instrument ‘ Pantymphonium.’ 
The price, with twelve registers, is 1200 florins; with 
nine registers, 800 florins.” 








MONTH IN CINCINNATI. 


MUSIC OF THE 


MISS JULIE RIVE. 


This talented young pianist, of whom 
Cincinnati is so justly proud, arrived home 
early last month; but owing to the melan- 
choly circumstances attending her sudden 
recall and the filial devotion of her warm ar- 
tist-nature, she has firmly discountenanced 
all the attempts of her friends to persuade 
her to appear in public at this time. We 
have long been aware that it was the inten- 
tion of some of Miss Rives admirers and 
friends to tender her a grand concert in 
honor of her return; but under the cireum- 
stances, that was also abandoned for the 
present. 

Those who have been so fortunate as to 
hear Miss Rive perform since her return, 
however, must be convinced that her efforts 
thus far are but the commencement of 
It was not expected, by 


part of her musical education could be im- 


| proved by the study abroad, from which she 
has just returned. But we can readily per- 


ceive in her gsthetic style that the val- 
uable opportunities of musical culture 
which she has enjoyed, from both artists as 
masters and artists as friends, has been 
beneficial. Her touch and accent, always 
so faultless, have become heightened; hav- 
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ing listened to the finest instrumentalists of 
the Old World, she has acquired, by com- 
parison, more confidence in her own powers, 
and is to-day one of the first lady pianists 
in America, and qualified to maintain en en- 
viable position among the great pianists of 
the world. Saying this, we do not flatter 
The good opinions of those in whom we 
can trust is an incitement, enough of dis- 
paragement we have from the indifferent 
or envious; and enough discouragement 
and doubt in our own hearts to depress us 

e are sincere in our belief thatour young 
townswoman is endowed with a remarka- 
ble command of the sublime tone-tongue; 
and with the great world of the Infinite to 
soar in, she has it in her power to secure 
the fame of a true artist-poet. 


THE SINGING SOCIETIES 


of our city present a much improved 
appearance from what they did before the 
great May Festival That remarkable 
musical event has had all the beneficial 
results anticipated by its projectors. 

Tue Harmonic Sociery has continued its 
weekly rehearsals with an average attend 
ance of 160singers. Under the able lead of 
Mr. Singer, it has acquired yet greater cor- 
rectness of tone, more facility of execu- 
tion, and added delicacy of expression— 
qualities in which they are not excelled by 
any choral society in this country. 

The Harmonic Society is just n »w finish- 
ing the rehearsal of the remaining choruses 
of the oratorio of “ Elijah,” the first part 
of which was so admirably rendered at 
their highly successful concert in the early 
part of February. They will at once take 
up Liszt's superb choral work, Prometheus. 
In another place we have given the “ argu- 
ment” of Prometheus, and in a later 
number of the Vistror we hope to give 
some idea of the character of the music. 
It is an event of extraordinary importance, 
to produce a musical work like this, by the 
Abbe Liszt, and certainly Mr. Singer and 
the Harmonic Society, through whom it 
comes t® wear an English costume, are 
entitled to praise. In this, as in other 
musical enterprises, Cincinnati is holding 
well +> the promises she gave a year ago, 
and all the signs show that she means to 
stand at the head of musical culture among 
the cities of America. 


Tue Maennercuor Society has also made 
reat strides in advance of its recent effort. 
n truth, since the year past, it may be said 

to have been born again, so much of energy 
and vitality have they shown. The Society 
has increased in numbers, and under the 
frequent and severe rehearsals of their 
conductor, Mr. Singer, they have produced 
astonishing choral effects. At their Jan- 
uary concert in Pike's Hall, they presented 
an entertainment of the most attractive 
character, surprising themselves as well as 
their friends. 


Tae Orpnevs Sociery.—This strong and 
efficient organization has been pursuing 
the even tenor, as well as the other parts, 
of their way. The popular Professor Pallat 
has been elected assistant conductor, and 
he will provean able aid to Professor Barus 
who may be called the veteran leader of 
our city. We hope soon to see all these 
societies united in rehearsals for the May 
Musical Festival of 1875. 

There are other musical societies in Cin- 
cinnati besides those mentioned, like the 
St. Cecilia; but their operations are con-. 
ducted in a private way and they rarely | 


come before the public, much, no doubt, to 
the disadvantage of the latter. 

While speaking of the doings of the 
local singing societies during this winter, 
we take the occasion to say that the enter- 
tainments they, and the orchestral organiza 
tions, have offered have more than supplied 
the place of the foreign musical companies 
which usually fill up our season of amuse- 
ments. What has been given by our home 
people has been serious, substantial, 
attractive music, performed in the best 
way, while the majority of operatic and 
concert troupes which visit us are whited 
sepulchres. They have a_ pretentious 
appearance; they present some one or two 
notorious or celebrated stars, and the 
remainder is inferior in all ways. The 
body of their troupes is most often a hol- 
low mockery, full of dry bones 

We respectfully suggest to the amuse- 
ment seeking public of Cincinnati that 
they are very far from a just appreciation 
of their home attractions, which may reflect 
seriously upon their musical taste and 
judgment. 

CONCERTS 


Cincinnati Graxp Orcuestra.—The second 
concert of the present season by this already 
famous home organization, took place on the 
evening of the 10th. It would be difficult 
to imagine a more brilliantly varied orches- 
tral programme, or one better calculated to 
gratify the cultured taste of the large au 
dience, than the one offered on this occa- 
sion. The Brand brothers have proved 
themselves accomplished musicians and 
worthy leaders of this band of artists, and 
the success of the remaining concerts, of 
the orchestra are assured. From the first 
the attendance has increased with each 
performance, and so creditably have the in- 
dividual members of the band acquitted 
themselves that the concerts have become 
really popular, and the public now look im- 
patiently for the announcement of the 
forthcoming concerts, Unless rendered 
with exquisite taste and precision, orches- 
tral concerts are the last to grow into pub- 
lic favor, which fact speaks wonders for the 
members of the Cincinnati Orchestra. 

While upon this subject we will say to 
the prominent member of this organization 
who found occasion to complain of our 
notice of a former concert in the last 
Visitor, and our readers generally, that 
whether we review a performance favorably, 
unfavorably, or neglect it altogether, we 
shall not be in the slightest degree in- 
fluenced by personal motives or complaints. 

The next concert will take place at an 
early date, when a programme of immense 
merit and popularity will be presented. 
The overtures to be given are Leonora, No. 
3, and William Tell. There will be a French- 
horn solo by Schrickel, and ttvo of Strauss 
compositions—a waltz and a march—and 
Liszt’s celebrated Rapsodie Hongroise. 

With this pleasing programme of elevated 
music and the reputation of the orchestra, 
Pike's Opera-House will be well filled on 
the occasion. 


Tue Movunr Avsurn Instirute gave a 
musical entertainment by the young lady 


|a thoroughly artistic style, as did also Miss 
| Fulton “Voiche Supete,” from Figaro. 
The violinist, Mr. Victor Flechter, created 
| sensation in Bach’s Sonate in E. He is 
undoubtedly a thoroughly artistic solo vio- 
linist. 

The entire concert was one of thorough 
enjoyment to all present, and reflected 
credit upon the managers. 


-_—- 


*LISZT’S PROMETHEUS. 


The poem of Prometheus, into which Liszt 
has breathed the divine life of music, was 
written by Johann Gottfried von Herder, 
one of the most gifted and learned of Ger- 
many’s great men. 

Herder was born at Mohrungen, in East 
Prussia, in 1744. During the sixty years of 
his life, he was Court Preacher at Wiemar, 
held other positions of honor, and was the 
author of numerous writings of poetic 
beauty and power. 

In his poem of Prometheus, Herder does 
not follow the most commonly received 
tradition of the Greek myth, which makes 
Prometheus a criminal, who stole fire from 
Heaven, for which offense Jupiter chained 
him toa rock, where an eagle daily devoured 
his vitals, which were at night restored. 

Herder accepts the representation of 
Eschylus, which describes Prometheus as 
an immortal being, not an offender, but a 
benefactor of men, the giver of fire, who 
suffered for mankind, who was cruelly 
wronged and oppressed by Jupiter, but 
who, through all his tortures, maintained a 
heroic, inflexible spirit, and was finally 
rescued by Hercules 

Herder's poem depicts Prometheus in 
his captivity of suffering, but animated all 
the while by his love for the race of man. 
To him come spirits of the ocean, complain- 
ing, and shouting wild and threatening 
cries. The harvesters, and other workers 
of the soil, offer thanks for light and heat, 
and the other bounteous gifts that have 
been given to the earth by great Prome- 
theus. Ceres, Bacchus, and other deities, 
who protect the earth and its fruits, pay 
homage to Prometheus, because he brought 
to man the blessing of Fire. After Prome- 
theus has endured great and long-continued 
pain, Hercules comes, and, with a bolt from 
his bow, kills the eagle preying upon his 
vitals, and with his club breaks the chains 
that bind him to the rock. Finally, Pro- 
metheus is brought before Hermes, who 
assures him that his long punishment has 
appeased the anger of Jupiter and the 
gods; that he is forgiven, and that the 
benefactions he brought to earth shall be- 
come eternal blessings. 

Upon this grand story, expressing the 
intense and varied passions ol gods and 
men, the great composer Liszt has built his 
superb work. The subject is one perfectly 
adapted to display the methods of musical 
expression peculiar to Liszt. 

This is, so far as the translator knows, the 
first time Herder and Liszt's Prometheus has 
appeared in an English dress 

erder’s Symphonic Poem, ‘*‘ Prometheus,” with 


original German text and English translation, now in 
course of publication, } 





students, assisted by Messrs. Victor Flech- 
ter, violin; Lehman, ‘cello, and Christiani, | 
on the piano. The latter gentleman is Pro- 
fessor of Music at the Institute, and the 
skillful execution of the performers elicited 
an uncompromising verdict in their favor, 
and the thorough work of their instructor. | 
Mile. De Lozano gave “Ah, Perfido,” in | 


> 


—Gustave Dore is a short, stout man, with a large 
head, a fine brown chevelure, a broad forehead, a hand 
some face, very bright beaming eyes, and a peculiarly 
frank and winning smile. There something inde- 
scribably animating about his friendly and cordial man- 
ner. He is rather more than forty years of age, but he 
looks much younger; and he has been so short a time, 
comparatively, before the world, that one is surprised to 
learn that he has even attained his fortieth year. 
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